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NEW PROJECT OF NATIONAL CHARITY. — THE 


HOUSELESS POOR. 


At length a movement has been made in the metropolis towards | 


commencing the great work of Christian charity and benevolence in 


something like an active spirit, and with a beneficent and practical | 


effect. On Monday was held a public meeting, at which noblemen 
and gentlemen of all shades of opinion joined, with a cordiality irre- 
spective of party, to take noble part in the promotion of a purpose 
based on the pure foundations of humanity, and taking its impulses 
from warm and generous feelings of brotherhood, acknowledged bro- 
therhood with the poor. The meeting was convened for the purpose 
of commencing the foundation of a series of national edifices to give 
shelter to the destitute—home to the houseless wanderer—a roof to 
the pale prowler of the night—the sick, the weary, the wretched, and 
the outcast, who have too long gone neglected by the community, 
and wanted—and wasted for want of—the sympathies of the compe- 
tent and the rich. The new impetus given to the exertion of the cha- 
ritable took its rise from the chivalrous spirit of one kindly individual 
—a gentleman of the name of Arber—who, fixing the attention of the 
press upon his humane plan, and putting himself boldly in commu- 
nication with influential and public-spirited men among our nobility, 
gentry, merchants, and tradesmen, succeeded in forming a committee, 
and subsequently in calling a meeting, which is likely to be followed 
by the most beneficial results. 

At the meeting in question were taken the wisest preliminary steps 
towards the establishing of general protection, shelter, and relief, not 
only to the destitute of the great metropolis, but eventually—if the 
principle be carried out with spirit—to destitution wherever it exists 
in England, no matter how remote from its mighty capital. At pre- 
sent the proposition has not gone beyond the erection of one grand 
asylum—but it cannot stop there; on the contrary, the initiative re- 
solutions passed by the philanthropists who met upon this first oc- 
casion, contain instructions to_the committee to call a general public 


meeting upon a grand scale, to be held at Exeter Hall, and to be 


presided over—if the prelate accept the honourable invitation pro- 
pounded to his sacred calling—by the Bishop of London, a natural 
and powerful protector of the holy cause of Charity, as one of the 
sacred heads of the Church. 

At this great meeting we may expect a more glorious develop- 
ment of the virtuous purpose in hand than could be hoped for 
from the confined powers of the little band of generous Christians 
who on Monday last began their work of love. We may presume— 
and for the honour of God’s cause let us not doubt the fact— 
that London’s prelate will not be the single dignitary of the throne 
of charity that shall be that day erected in the palatial edifice in 
the Strand. Will there not be other priests at the altar and other 
pilgrims at the shrine? More and more of the high clergy of England 
will surely gather there ; and the nobles of the land, and the magnates 
of its wealth and power, will not then forget the duties which bind 
the rich unto the poor, and shed upon wealth its lustre while they 
pour into the heart of poverty its hope. Now, we confess it would 
give us a supreme and glowing pleasure to find a noble system of 
benevolence—national institutions of charity—rising out of the 
advening event. We shall be glad to find mitred priests and 
reverend pastors, dukes and marquises, coroneted lords, : breast- 
starred warriors, naval heroes, the City merchant, the senate, and 
the bar, assemble upon the broad platform which is that day to 
support the champions of the else-despairing poor. Nor would the 
princes of England, and he who gathers so much honour and happi- 
ness beside the throne, mingle ungracefully with such a throng. For 
the mightiest and the richest in such a land as this should never 
show themselves regardless of the destitution that has suffered with- 
out its plaints reaching their ears—or its hidden misery intruding 
upon their sight—the moment those plaints have found echoes in 
the hearts of the public, and that misery has been made horribly 
palpable to the eye of the social world. Not knowing of a frightful 


will suggest to them that they should have been seekers after so much 
want and wo—but, once knowing it and not relieving it, no censure 
could exceed their deserving—no picture of heartless moral depravity 
could overcharge their guilt. And now they can be ignorant no 
more. The press has sounded the tocsin of sorrow and made the 
wail of the needy heard in the halls of luxury, and-has sent the 
wretched form of famine stalking into the dwellings of the rich. 
Hearts and hands must open now. The pale sleepers in the roofless 
parks and by the ‘shelterless highways—the wan crouchers by the 
damp doorways of the streets—the shivering sufferers in obscene 
courts and windless hovels have had their far-spread destitution made 
a by-word of reproach to our national civilization ; but Charity is 
throwing off its veil of apathy, and we are now aroused and ashamed. 
This god result has come, and will be vindicated at the Exeter Hall 
meeting, or the chivalrous assembly of Monday is a delusion and a 
scorn. 

For the honour of human nature we will not think itso. We be- 
lieve that the purpose it opened will be followed out—though we are 
deeply sensible of the amount of prudence, wisdom, and discretion 
required in the management—apart from legislation—of a new and 
grand system of active charity—a system which proposes to found in- 
stitutions and to raise funds. We do not, however, fear the evil con- 
templated by the Zimes—namely, that a grand asylum in one district 
of the metropolis would have the effects of driving the poor into 
London for shelter and a meal. We think that more institutions 
would follow the first—that soon they would become suburban as 
well as metropolitan, and that eventually they would spread their 

rinciple into larger towns in the country, and the national benevo- 
ence ewe general and diffused. We look to this result with hope 
and joy; and we cannot doubt that large funds will be subscribed 
to follow out the initiatory steps that have been taken. And 
let it be the business of woman to help this good work. Her 
sympathies with helpless sorrow should be pure as virtue and 


poverty, they might escape with only that blame of conscience which ' warm as love; her gentle influence too can be most eloquently 
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used with the other sex ; nor can the wife, the mother, or the daugh- 
ter, better modulate the sweet music of persuasion unto ears that 
ever listen to them with delight, than when they attune it to the 
chords of charity, and teach it to wake kindness and benevolence in 
sterner hearts. At Exeter Hall let there be such an assemblage of 
generous English ladies as shall prove how well loveliness and kindli- 
ness may harmonize, and that beauty need not be born without a 
heart. Next to the efficacy of the pulpit, and the personal exertions 
of the clergy, we look to nothing with so much confidence as to the 
tender influence and dear enthusiasm of woman, in achieving the ob- 
ject of the new good work that is begun. : 

‘And now, having performed our humble duty—in taking the part of 
the poor—a duty to which we will ever devote ourselves with untiring 
anxiousness and energy—we cannot bring this article to a close with- 
out thanking the magistrates and the og for the part they have 
taken in disclosing the destitution of the lowly, and the consequent 
duties of the rich, and paying a high tribute of regard to Mr. Arber 
for his individual benevolence, and to Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord 
Ranelagh, Sir De Lacy Evans, the Hon. 8. Wortley, Sir J. Copley, 
Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Mr. G. R, Robinson, the Rey, Dr. Spranger, the 
Rev. Mr. Ward, and others who came forward with them on Monday 
to bring into practical efficacy a humane and beautiful project of re- 
lief to the indigent, and shelter to the houseless and forlorn. 


SCENE IN THE LONG WALK, WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 


On one of the finest mornings during the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Nemours to her Majesty, the Long Walk, in the Great 
Park, at Windsor, presentted the gay and animated scene engraved 
upon the preceding page. The Queen and her Illustrious Consort, 
accompanied by their royal visitors and suites, are on their return 
to the Castle from the customary morning airing; and the entire 
party are enjoué with the picturesque beauty of the right royal domain. 

The locality is thus described in the “ Journey Book of Berk- 
shire :”’— 

The Long Walk is generally considered the finest thing of its kind in 
Europe. A perfectly straight road runs from the principal entrance of the 
castle to the top of a commanding hill m the Great Park, called Snow Hill, 
a distance of more than three miles. On each side of the road, which is 
slightly elevated, is a double row of stately elms, now at their maturity— 
some, indeed, beginning to show signs ofdecay. Nothing can be finer than 
the general effect of this immense vista, The stranger who is tempted to 
pursue the road to its termination on the hill, is amply rep id by a most 
splendid prospect of great extent, and comprehending objects of powerful 
interest. He is now upon the ridge, whose continuation about a mile to 
the eastward Jeads to a spot which has given a name to the earliest, and ia 
some regpects the best, descriptive poem of our language, “ Cooper’s Hill.”” 
Windsor Castle appears almost at his feet ; to his left is a magnificent ex- 
panse of forest scenery ; to his right is the Thames, seen beyond the little 
plain of Runnymede, where Magna Charta was extorted from King John 
by ue barons. The hills in the distance are those of Harrow and Hamp- 
stead. 

In 1832 an equestrian statue of George I!I. was erected on the highest 
point of this bill. The figure terminates the avenue, at a distance of about 
three miles and a half from the Castle, and, of course, forms a prominent 
object at every step of the way. Itis raised upon a mass of stones in- 
tended to represent arock. The total elevation of the statue and its pedes- 
tal is more than 50 feet. The statue itself is twenty-six feetin height. The 
circumstance, however, of the gradual approach to it through a vista of 
very lofty trees, and the large forms of the trees immediately surrounding 
it, greatly diminish the effect of its gigantic proportions. Till the spectator 
approaches within a hundred yards he does not feel that the figures are of 
ease dimensions. The likeness of the face to George III. is very ad- 
mirable. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Noy, 21. 
SPAIN. 

As I anticipated, those bosom friends—those devoted patriotic friends to 
their country —the Moderate and ci-devant ultra-Liberals, have not only fallen 
out, butare revengefulenemies. Narvaez openly intrigues against Serrano, 

. and Serrano against Narvaez and the remainder of the partisans of Christina. 
The reasons given by the Moderates for this sudden change is the Iuke- 
warmness of the Government and the municipal authorities to find out and 
punish the miscreants who onthe 6th fired at General Narvaez. The Gene- 
ral greatly abuses the municipality for making no demonstration of satisfac- 
tion at his narrow escape, whilst an insult offered toa drammer of the Na- 
tional Guard was made the subject for special report. Narvaez bas carried 
his anger so far as to deprive bis country of bis services, and has sent to the 
Queen his resignation as Captain General of Madrid ; and, that there mighi' 
be no misunderstanding as to his real feelings, he refused being present at 
the grand banquet given by the Queen on the 13th, although he asserted at 
the dinner given by the officers of the garrison :—“ I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the mauvais humero of Narvaez is not so much owing to the conduct 
of the municipality as to his jealousy at the increasing pop ilarity of General 
Serrano, and the refusal of the Queen to receive the resignation of the Lop:z 
administration.” Narvaez expected that immediately after the promuiga- 
tion of the majority of the Queen her satellites would have come into 
-power, and he literally became the dictator of Spain. Fortunately for the 
Queen—fortunately for the country—the true friends to Spain have thwarted 
him in his ambitious intrigues, and sooner or later he must either quit the 
country or retire from public life. Asa last effort, Narvaez endeavoured to 
influence the mind of the Queen—he read to her several letters from her 
august mother—he expatiated on the great cecge 90 ofa vigorous and de- 
termined Government. The only answer was, “ I am satisfied with my 
ministers, I will notabandon them.” Lopez, however—fatigued, harassed, 
and tormented by Narvaez—persists in retiring from office; he has even re- 
fused the Presidency of the Council without portfolio, and therefore a change 
in the ministry is almost certain. Already are the chiefs of the different 
parties in the Cortes recruiting their friends and intriguing for power. That, 
at the head of which is M. Gonzales Bravo, held a meeting on the 12th, at 
the house of M. Bravo, and resolved that the present ministry could not con- 
tinue to direct the affairs of the country, and that they would support a mi- 
nistry formed. by Olozaga, provided the other members professed those pa- 
triotic opinions, ‘The democrats demand a ministry composed of Campuzano. 
Las Navas, and his friends. The Francisco de Pantists have a ministry cu 
and dried—the Esparterists another; in stort, the Government, the Cortes, 

and the country are in a state of confusion and disorder. 

The insurgents in Gallicia have been obliged to fly, whilst in Catalonia they 
still hold out. On the 12tha suspension of arms was agreed to between Gene- 
ra! Sanz and the insurgents of Harcelona, but on the 13th the fighting recom- 
menced, and on the 14th Sanz was making immense preparations to attack 
Barcelona. I was not mistaken in discrediting the tof the submission 
of Ametler ; itnow appears that Ametler, whois at the head of 4000 men, has 
shut himself up in the Fort of Figueras. Qa the 12th, all the carts of Figue- 
ras and the surrounding villages were put pos in to convey to the fort 
large supplies of provisions. Several hund: Jen were taken in, 


also a large supply of corn and rice. The garrisoa of Hostalrich, which was 
included in the capitulation of Girona, joined Ametier on the 12th. Prim, 
who has possession of the town of Figue ba all roads 
leading to the fort. Prim is greatly blame the ty allowed to the 
insurgents to concentrate themselves in & * is p ioned 

along time. He expected that the surrender irene 1 hastened 
that of Barcelona, but he has been deceived, for the _ tent by Atnetier 
to Barcelona had a narrow sae for their lives, B54 “A inced that 
Girona had capitulated. Several of the m junta of Girona have 


sought refuge in France. 


ITALY. 
Private letters from the frontiers of Italy : 


body of insurgents had congregated near 
tion with the Neapolitan political refugees. 
staying at Malta, Corfu, and Cerigo. It 


Be he 
to attempt a landing between Po and i 
was 


great agitation. A few days since a sho! 

Legate, in the theatre of Ferrara. The 

left for Bologna, in order to assist the Milita 
Five of the insurgents have been condemned to 
mission, and several others sentenced to perget 
Much discontent was expressed throughout wt 


the Grand Duke of Tuscany for the extradition 
of the chiefs vf the iasurrection. 


The gale of the magnificent and unique pieti of the late Cardinal 
Fesch is fixed for the month of nich wart, cars gauery contains, 
amongst other bijou, some rare productions from as Holbein, 


“t ‘consicuct the line of Lower Silesia on that principle. 


e rebuilling of the Opera of Baden is being carried on with great 
ur; itis expected to be finished by the month of September next year, 
inaugurated on the 15th of October, the birthday of the King, 

a the Ist the subscription books for the construction of the Saxon- 
sian railway were opened at Leipsic, and the amount required imme- 


tely filled up. Thus this great line, which traverses Germany from west 
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to east, will be soon in a state of forwardaess. The line from Bonn to | © 


Cologne will be opened before the end of the year. 4 

The ex-King of Holland, with bis wife, and a numerous suite, took up 
their winter abode at Berlin on the 15th. 

FRANKFORT, Nov. 13.—A great reform is intended in the military affairs of 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden. It consists in the establishment of a 
militia similar to the Prussian Landwehr. 

FRANCE. 

It is reported to day—but I doubt very much its truth—that a serious 
thisunderstanding has arisen between M. Thiers and M. Guizot, and that the 
former gentleman has determined on the discussion on the address to attack 
the extension of the works at the fortifications, principally those at Vincen- 
nes and Saint Maur. M. Thiers says that he is desirous of declining all 
share or responsibility of such of the works as were not commen or 
decided on during his administration. 

The following statistical account of the foreign commerce of France, pub- 
lished in the Monifeur, will be found highly interesting. It embraces from 
1827 to 1841 inclusive. Of the general commerce, the annual impor’s were, 
taking the average, 769,000,000f., and the exports 785,000,000f , making a 
total of the two, 1,554,000,000f. Of the special commerce the imports were 
548,500,000f., the exports 568,000,000f., and the total 1,116.500,000f. In the 
special commerce the principal imports were cotton, silk, colonial sugar, 
and common wi ; the exports, silk, cotton, woollen and linen manufac- 
tured goods, wines, and dressed skins. England during this riod received 
94,000,000f. worth of French merchandise, and returned of her own to the 
amount of 70,000,000f. The balance of trade with Spain was in favour of 
France to the amount of 34,000,000f., and with Switzerland, 17,000,000f. ‘The 
interchanges of commerce between France and America, the German Union, 
the Netherlands, Tuscany, and the Roman States, were very nearly upon an 
equal balance. It was with Belgiam, Sardinia, Russia, and British India, 
that the imports exceeded the exports. From 1827 to 1841, the receipts of 
the Customs amounted upon an average to the sum of 109,967 ,396'., and 
since 1836 this sum has uniformly been exceeded. The amount in 1841 was 
137,000,000f. In the first five years of the fifteen the average was 107,000, 000f, 
only; in the second five years it was 120,500,000f. annual receipt for 
duties on imported threads was nearly 55,000,000f. The Customs and salt 
duties gave an annual average of 164,873,095f., takenu pon the whole period. 

Last evening it was reported in many circles that Abd-el-Kader had fallen 
into the bands of the French: on inquiring this morning I found that no 
such news had reached the Government. On the other hand, this much is 
certain, that the Aga of Tlemecen, who was appointed by France, had 
deserted with all his followers, plundering every place on his road. He is 
believed to have crossed the Morocco frontier. 

Count Molé is staying at Havre, from whence he will embark for England. 
Vicount Chateaubriand has left Paris for London. y 

The King of Sweden has sent to General Harispe, military commander of 
the Lower Pyrenees, ths decoration of Commander Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sword. 

The following are the numbers of students who have entered during the 
peo year the four principal colleges in Paris : Charlemagne, 780 to 795; 

aint Louis, 960 to 980; Lonis le Grand, 1086 to 1096; Henri IV., 740 to 760. 

“The First Fireside,” a social ballad, by J. A. Wade, published in the last 
IntusraatED Lonpon News, is literally going the round of the English 
circles in Paris. It is greatly admired, and, I have not the least doubt, will 
become popular on the Continent. 

“Don Sebastian,” by Donizetti, continues to be played to overflowing 
houses at the Grand Opera ; its third representation produced upwards of 
8000 frances. Our music»! world is much divider in opinion as to its merits, 
but it is generally bag ral th that the composition of the Maestro is 
better adapted to the Italian than the French stage. ‘The music in Don 
Sebastian” throughout is melodions, but there are a great many reminis- 
cences. The third act is rather ¢risfe, but the fourth is truly beautifal, 
particularly a trio—every night repeated. A rather amusing anecdote is re- 
lated as connected with this trio. During the third act, one of our principal 
music publishers, Mr. S., treated for the copywright of the music with Do- 
nizetti—it was a hard bargain on both sides, and not concluded when the 
fourth act began. Mr. 8. retired to the boxes, and believing that he was the 
fortunate proprietor of the copyright, he apatented the trio with all his 
might. At this moment a friend came into the box and informed S. that 
the Brothers Esetidier had ageed for the partition with Donizetti ; the en- 
raged publisher mounted guatre-d-quatre to the abode of the gods, and 
whilst the parterre were crying out “‘ bis, bis,” he bellowed with the full 
force of his lungs “ Assez, Assez,’’ and from all parts of the house was now 
heard ‘* A la porte, A la porte.” S. retired, but the trio was not heard the 
second time. 

“ Maria de Rohan’? was most enthusiastically received at the Italian 
Opera. Truly, Donizetti is a mighty man. On the 18th ef October, 1842, 
he brought out, in Paris, bis “ Linda de Chamouni,” and on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1843, “ Dou Pasquale.’’ ‘Phe 3rd of April, 1843, “ Maria de Rohan,” 
at Vienna ; the 13th of Novembrr, 1843, “ Don Sebastian,” in Paris. Be- 
sides, preparing fer San Carlo at Naples, “ Catarina, Cornaro,” in three 
acts; writing for the Imperial Chapel of Vienna a 55 Miserere,”? composed 
of several airs, duets, trios, quartetts, choruses, &c. &c., in all 17 pieces, 
and consposing an ‘ Ave Maria,” for five voices ‘This is what the Maitre 
de Chapelle of the Etnperor of Austria has delivered to the musical world 
during the short space of 12 months. The activity of Figaro is nothing com- 
pared to it. Donizetti 7@—Donizetti gu@—Donizetti sii—Donizetti git ; 
presto Vopera seria, presto Vopera buffa, subito il miserere!!! Orme!!! 
uno a la volta, per carita!! per ca-ri-ta! 

The rehearsals have recommenced at the Grand Opera, for the ballet, at 
present calied, “ Lea Caprices,”’ the music by Burgmulier, Deldevez, and 
de Flotow—by the by, the opera in one act, the music by de Flotow, of 
which report speaks in the highest terms, will be brought out next week 
at the Opera Comique. | forgot to mention that Donizetti has dedicated 
* Don Sebastian” to the Queen of Portugal. 

Shakspere’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” put to music by Mendelssohn, 
has been performed four successive nights at the Baden Opera with the 
greatest applause. 

Fanny Cerito has had an immense success at Rome, in the ballet, “ Le Lac 
des Kées.” She was well seconded by Saint Leon. Prince Poniatowski is now 
in Rome, directing at the Theatre Apollen his last written opera, “ Ineldia 
dei Lambertazzi.”? “I Lombardi,” by Verdi, was :nost favourably received 
at the Pergola of Florence; the principal characters were supported by 
Frezzolini, Poggi, and Collini. Mariani, after passing a few days in Vienna, 
goes to Dresden, and from thence to Prague. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussets, Nov. 15.—If we are correctly informed, the Government will 
propose the adoption of a system of differential duties. Its system is mode- 
rate, and bas especially in view to encourage direct arrivals. We will give 
an example (choosing cotton) of the manner in which the ministerial plan 
generally proceeds. The duty on cotton will be five centimes per 100 kilo- 
grammes when it is imported directly under the national flag, and 1 frane 
70 centimes when it is imported by a foreign vessel. The Government, it is 

| further said, will wait for the adoption of the system of differential duties to 
propose something precise concerning the organization of a society of com- 
merce. It seems that in the budget of ways and means, which is going to be 
laid before the chambers, the net revenue of the iron railroad is set down 
at ten millions six hundred thousand francs, The revenue arising from 
Sugar, with the new system of legislation, is set dowi st 3,200,000f. 
POLAND. 

Letters from the frontiers of Poland anuounce that the Ewperor of Russia 
intended shortly to publish an ukase, commanding the Catholic inhabitants 
of Podolia, Vothinia, and the Ukraine, either to embrace the Greek religion 
or quit the country, and allowing them only two years to comply with that 
order. At the expiration of that delay, the property of the refractory Ca- 
tholics is to be confiscated. 

RUSSIA, 

Russia is determitied henceforward to take no part, either direct or in- 
direct, in the affairs of Greece. M. de Brunow has notified to his colleagues 

London that it @as3 bis sovereign’s will that he withdrew ‘rom the con- 

nee, and & similar flotification was made in Paris by M. Kisseloff to M. 

—_ on the 12th instant. 

oNtesBuRG, Nev. 9.—The Russiak directors are employed at Pilau in 
engtin earth for the enlarge ment of the fortifications of that place. 

rman fn nih ve for sotme time past been occtipied with a subject 

which, in its oe ee way be pt feat mom affecting the 

balance of power in yom Russia is likely, at no very distant period, to 

uence the couneils of Denmark more powerfully bg, tages can even 


its anticipate with considerable apprehension. e only child of the 
ing of Denmark ithe Prince Royal, who is without male issue, which is 
also the case with the King’s brother, Prince Ferdinand, the next in succes- 
sion. rt nest heif to the throne is the Prince Frederick Wil- 
of Hesse ~ of the Princess Charlotte, sister of the 
ish King, and of re grave William of . Prince Frederick 
illiata is married to a daughter of the Emperor Nic i 
P be erate tree 

A letter from the frontiers of Turkey, dated Nov. 2, published.in the fier. 

eine Zeitung of the 13th . States that, according to Pri 
besco’s long residence ae nstanti is caused by his desire to pur- 
¢ the sove of hia from the Sultan. He is said to have 
for it gilders; and the Em Nicholas is to have 
teed a |b at amount, on condition that the Prince the 
country in pawn for the sum, and receives into it a Russian force till the 


whole debt is paid. 


aU YY. 
Great riots have taken place in of Sjatsmar. 


wished to carry the elegtion of the ; by 

Wh rte Hepner ved “at. Peath > ie ccomtpumed then 
en the uties arriv esth, you! ni ma 

with a charivari from Pesth to Presburg. "Pie pty Eds re repeated at 


night, and the Hotel of the Deputies was assailed with stones. A Jay figure, 
or rather a Guy, was made, and the following baci address: d to it:— 
Who is the greatest rogue in Hungary ?”—*“ Who is the greatest traitor?” 
—To these the mob replied, by shouting the nam:+ 0” the Deputies. - Being 
driven away the armed force, the crowd went to the ence of Count 
Jichy, and broke all the windows with stones, 


{NovemBeEr 25, 1843. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
Papers to the 19th of September have been received, and deserve notice as 
convey ing even more gratifying intellizence than the last; for the more for- 
midable and dissffected leaders of the Boers are stated to have since assented 
to the proposals of the Britis!: Commissioner, Mr. Cloete. [We refer our read- 
ears to an engraving in a former number of our paper with reference to the 


Cape. ] 
‘a AMERICA. 

The packet-ship Oxford, Captain Rathbone, arrived at Liverpool on_Sun- 
day night, after an unusually fine run of seventeen days from, New York. 
General Bertrand, who is on a tour through the Union, bad arrived in New 
York, and was entertained by the Freach residents in that city with a dinner 
at Astor-house. The kindness which he experienced appears to have grati- 
fied him exceedingly. 

At Laguna active Lich abacige aré making for hostilities with Yucatan, 
which it is thought would be shortly commenced. The harbour had been 
closed by order of Santa Anna, and no vessels arriving from Campeachy, 
either in cargoes or in search of logwood, were allowed to enter. 

The yellow fever is raging with fatal violence at Tobasco, and had carried 
off a number of the inhatutants. 

By the arrival of the fast-sailing sbip Andorandach, Captain Hackstaff, 
after a quick voyage of eighteen days, we have received New York papers of 
the 8rd instant. 

The cotton market was inactive, and there was no alteration in flour or 
‘Ashes were in demand at 5 dollars 25 cents to 5 dollars 28 cents for 


rain. 
g aris, and 4 dollars 50 cents for pots. There was nothing of importance 
ne in the foreign bill market; bills on London were held at 108 to 1084, and 


on France at 5f, 30¢c. to 5f. 283c. | ‘ 
In Canada, the Provincial Parliament was very active. A bill for the sup- 
ression of secret societies had passed in committee of the whole house. 
nother, for the prevention of party possessions, said to be aimed at the 
Orange societies, had excited very great discussion. They had also a bill 
before them for the regulation of steam-boats in the province, which forbids 
the use of high-pressure engines. 
By an arrival at Charleston, from Havannah, we learn that the newly- 
appointed Governor of Cuba had arrived, and would be installed in office the 
day the vessel bringing the news left. 
The New York Sun announces the loss of the steamer Sarah Barnes, and six- 
teen lives. It appears that on the 24th ult., atnoon, she crossed the Galveston 
bar, for the port of New York, On the next morning a leak was discovered 
in the hold. Atnine a.m.,when about 75 miles from Galveston, it was found 
that the water increased on the pumps, and the captain determined to run 
her on the nearest shore. At half-past two p.M., the water, notwithstanding 
their exertions, bad ascended to the fires and the engine. Further efforts to 
counteract the leak were unavailing, and to save their lives became the con- 
cern of all, They set about making rafts of the cotton bales— four bales to a 
raft. Orders were given to cast off the boat’s painter, and while doing this 
she sunk, it being then forty-five minates past four in the afternoon. There 
were on board altogether thirty souls—of these, eighteen went on the rafts, 
and twelve took to the boat. Of the former about five were saved, after drift- 
ing about three days and three nights. Two of them landed on Galveston 
Island, and the other three on Boldvair Point. Of the latter, but three perished. 
A New York paper states that Illinois is now on the road to extraordinary 
prosperity. She has put her debt in train of liquidation. She has obtained 
the means of completing one of the most important public works in the 


whole country, 
WEST INDIES. 


$ 

The West India accounts brought by the Royal Mail Company’s steamer, 
Tweed, ate very barren of information. The Jamaica papers allude to the 
beneficiai effect of the late rains. The crops were looking well, and two ves- 
sels had arrived with labourers from the coast of Africa, The House of As- 
sembly was to be opened two days after the departure of the Tweed, but no- 
thing had transpired concerning the probable topics of the governor's § h. 
At Demerara there had been a difference, an.ounting even to an assault, be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Glancy, and a priest, as to the per- 
formance of the ordinary service of the church, an‘ this had been a subject 
of general conversation and controversy in the settlement. ‘Commercially 
speaking, the prospects of the colony (Demarara) were improving. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF BXCHEQUER. 
THE QUEEN V. SIR JOSEPH WALMSLEY. 

Tis was an information filed by the Attorney-General, to recover back a 
sum of £4609 from the defendant, as money had and received by the de- 
fendant to the use of the Crown. Sir Josep Walmsley advanced a large 
sum of money to a maltster named Armitage, and had in his possession a 
quantity of malt, the property of Armitage. An extent issued for malt 
duties due by Armitage, and the corn whieh the plaintiff held, and on which 
he claimed a lien, was seized by the Crown. The solicitor for the Excise, 
by letter, directed Sir Joseph Walmsley to sell the corn; and he did so, 
retaining the amount due to him, and paying over the surplus (asum of 
£400) to the officers of the Crown. It was atterwards settled, by a case in 
this court, that tue lien on property seized by the Crown could not prevail 
against the claims of the Crown, and Sir Joseph Walmsley was called upon 
to refund the money he had received ond appropriated in payment of his 
own debt. There was a verdict for the Crown for the amount claimed.— 
On Tuesday the Attorney General showed cause against the rule obtained 
to set aside the verdict for the Crown ; and Mr. Kelly and Mr. Crompton 
having been heard in support ofthe rule, the court sal that the legal point 
suggested when the rule was granted did not apply. The verdict for the 
Crown was therefore to stand, and the rule conditional was discharged. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
In the case of the Queen v. Forbes M‘Neill, the defendant appeared to 
receive judgment for an assault on Mr, Abel Smith. 


ROLLS’ COURT. q 
On Tuesday the arguments in the case of the Duke of Brunswick y. the 
King of Hanover were commenced, and occupied the court for several 
days ; but, finally, judgment was postponed. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ COURT. 
IN RE CHARLES LOUIS DE BOURBON, COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
DUKE OF NORMANDY. 

The Duke of Normandy was opposed by Mr. Nicholls for Mr. Barritt, an 
upholeterer, of Camberwell-green, and by acreditor in person. He was 
supported by Messrs Cooke and Woodroffe.—The insolvent, whose singular 
claims to the throne of France have been before the public for some time, 
came into court on Tuesday, accompanied by the Count de la Barre, Mr. 
Pater, of Symond’s Inn, his solicitor, and other friends. He professes to be 
the lawful son and heit of Louis XVJ., who was thought to have died in the 
tower of the Temple. He is allowed to bear a very strong resemblance to 
the Bourbon family, and his mien and bearing are acteristic of his pre- 
tensions. e court was much crowded. His schedule is a somewhat ex- 
traordinary document, It addition to bis claim as the Dauphin of France 
to the throne af that kingdom, he inserts all his right and interest in the 
Castle of St. Cloud and the Castie of Ramboniliet, near Paris, and their 
several domains, which Were purchased by bis mother Marie Antoinette, 
late Queen of France, and her private property, at # of eighty thousand 
francs. There is entered also for the benefit of his creditors, all his right 
and interest to the sum of about £262,000 in the hands of the English Go- 
vernient being the value of certain ships which were deposited with Ad- 
miral Hood by the authorities of eas in the year 1794, by way of trust, 


for the benefit of Louis XVIL., the Dauphin of France, It appeared that he 
had been in custody in the be icy he ison since Mareh last, during which 
riod he had been allowed by the court, from the unclaimed dividends, 
under the 118th section, the sum of £9. he aggregate amount of his debts 
was £52003s.2d, Those twice entered were in all £241, leaving the debts 
for which he had received consideration #4959 3s. 2d. There were no pro- 
ts and no debts due to him. His insolvency, or rather his inability to pay 
is debts—for he denied being insolvent—was ascribed to his not having 
been permitted to complete an invention fer he tele! pur A which hein- 
tended to offer the British Government, who had not satisfied his just claims 
in other respects, and to loss sustained in consequence of the seizure of his 
property by a creditor before the invention was perfected.—Mr. Nicholls ex- 
amined the insolvent at some length, to ascertain whether there was any and 
what property which might be obtained for the benefit of the creditors. The 
result was that his title to the possession of the property mentioned in the 
schedule depended upon thosé papers and documents W ich related to bis 
identity, signed by bis royal father in the tower of the Temple, and which 
had been seized by Louis Philippe in 1836 when he was before the French 
public to obtain justice. The Court irected Lenin yd required by the 
treditors to be made in the schedule. The insolvent will be then discharged. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


ASHtON-UNDu“R-LYN¥.—TURN-ouT or PoweR-Loom Wravers.—The 
weavers in the employ‘of Messrs. Bayley, of Stalybridge, turned out on Friday 
fnorning, for an advance of one penny per cut. The hands stili continue 

ut. turn-out at Messrs, Rayner’s, of Ashton, still continues. Some 
ie, however, have gone in, but have had to be guarded to and from workty 

1g a Tn consequence of many of the turn-outs congregating im the 
pu streets, the deputy constable has issued bills, giving notice that any 
pepon obstructing the footpath will be proceeded against according to law. 
* BIRMINGHAM.—ComPLETE Su¥FRAGEs Movement.—The ecutive 
Council of the Coniplete Suffrage Union met at Birmingham on Monday 
afternoon, the President in the chair. ‘The sub-committee, to whom it was 
remitted to consider the best mode of obtaining the support of the consti- 
tuencies to Mr. Crawford’s proposal to move amendments that the supplies 
be withheld unti! the grievances of the people are heard and redressed, re- 
ported that they hat considered the subject, and bad resoived to recommend 
—That the electors and non-electors in every borough should seud distinct 
memorials, requesting their representat vés in Parliament to give effect to it. 

AFFRAY WITH POACHERS.—We regret to learn that a us affray, 


Novemper 25, 1843.] 


tween Lord Galloway’s gamekeeper and a party of poachers, took place on 
the farm of Penkiln in corbie parish, on Monday night last. It appears 
that on that night Mr. Wright, his lordsbip’s head gamekeeper, while on his 
rounds with five assistants, fell in with a party of eight poachers, engaged in 
“netting” hares. They were armed wit! pitchforks and sticks, and had a 
double-barrelled gun among them, part of them having also their coats 
turned to prevent detection. The keepers having captured one of them, his 
compahions made a desperate attempt at bis restue, in which the: suceeded: 
having, we regret to learn, struck down and seyerely wounded Mr. Wright 
on the head and different parts of the body. 

BERKSHIRE —ANOTHER INCENDIARY Free At TILENURSt.—On Friday 
se’nnight a fire broke out at Church-end bebe Tilehurst, about three milés 
from Reading, and in a short time destroyed a barn fiill Of Wheat, the stables, 
in which were four horses, all of whom were burned to death, the outbuild- 
ings, and several pigs, There canhot be a doubt that the miscreant who set 
fire to the Barefoot’s Farm, in the same perish a5est a mile and & half dis- 
tant, about a week before, committed the crime on Fr ay night. A very 
bad feeling evidently exists in this extensive parish, and gréat alarti is felt 
by all owners of agricu!tural property. i 

ACCIDENT AT THE MANCHESTER THEATRE.—On Friday se’unight, The 
Tempest was performed at this theatre. As Miss Gardner, who played Aried, 
was in the first scene swinging at sume distance above the Stage, the wire 
by which she was suspended snapped, and she was precipitated to 
ground, She was but slightly smjured P j p 

OLDHAM. - A great portion of the mill of Mr, Jobn Lees, Pritnrose-hill 
Oldham, together with a cotisiderable quantity of valuable machinery, weré 
consumed on thursday se’nnight, by aconflagration, the cause Of which re- 
mains at present unknown, but it ia believed to have been accidental. The 
property destroyed is estimated at about #5000. 

Rurtanp.—On the night of the 16th an incendiary fire occurred on 
the premises of Mr. Henry Stunson, Craven Hotel, Oakham; and on 
the night of the 11th several stacks of wheat, eig 6 and oats, and a quan- 
tity of hay and straw, were wilfully destroyed by fire at Castle Farm, 
‘Tattersal, Lincolnshire; areward of #50 for discovery has been offered 
by Earl Fortescue, a further reward of #50 by Mr, Cork Faulkner, the 
tenant, and her Majesty’s pardon is aiso promised to any person for such 
information as may lead to the apprehension and conviction of the incen- 
diaries. 

Satispury Evecrron.—The contest for the representation of er ag 4 
has been bitierto marked with the greatest activity and excitement he 
leading members of the Anti-Corn-law League have been for several days in 
the city, daily addressing crowdéd audiences. Such was the apprehension 
of violence on the part of the be ada party, that they applied for a body of 
the London police and a troop of cavalry, to ensure the protection of the 
voters. The prominent supporters of Mr. Botivetie, the free-trade candi- 
date, and son of Earl Radnor, on the other hand, allege that London prize- 
fighters and notoriotis bribers have been imperiey to Salisbury by the friends 
of Mr. Campbell, the Conservative candidate. ‘The nomination took place 
on Wednesday, when the candidates having addressed the ele tors, a show 
of hands was taken, which was declared to be in favour of Mr. ouverie, 
and a poll was dematided on behalf of Mr. Carapbell, whith commeticed on 
Thursday morning at eight o'clock. 

€LOSH OF THE POLL. 
Campbell a a4 ns & 
Bouverie 


318 
267 


Majority for Campbell ei 

Sr. ALBAN’s,—At a meeting of the cotporation of St. Alban’s, on the 9th 
inst., Mr. Alderman William Langley was undnimotisly elected Mayor of the 
borough for tie ensuing year. 

STaTE oF Sour WA.gEs.—The Special Commissioners have been in 
Haverfordwest prosecuting their inquiries into the grievances of which the 
people complain in this district since Monday. Theirinquiry was conducted 
in the grand jury-room in the Towfi-liall. A filimber of persous have been 
before them detailing their grievances, Which, however, eventually all re- 
solve themselves into one—the abjeet poverty of the people. The commis- 
sioners proceeeded to erbersh ou Saturday, to NeWeastle Emlyn on Monday, 
to Cardigan on Wedn y; and they were to be at Aberystwith yesterday. 

Fe a mn 

THE STATE Prosectt1oNs.—The scenes of these memorable prosecu- 
tions will be recorded by other aid than that of the pen; artists are seated 
in every nook, busy in conveying the features of the scené to those far away; 
and the ILLUsTRATED Lanvin NWrs has commmissinres the eminent artist 
Mr. Jones, of Cannoni- y London, to limn the visages of judges, jury, 
counsel, conspirators, and all cohéerned. Much Ls rey i was caused to 
the unemployed ee | the bar as they reéogiiised the features of their 
elder and more celebra rethreh growing into life beneath the artist’s 
pencil.— Times, November 20. - 

SorrerEs MusicaLgs,—Madame Dulcken, the accomplished pianiste, gave 
the first of these delightful treats, on Wednesday night, to a numerous assem- 
blage of her friends ati "wet at her residence in Harley-street. The bill 
of fare was rich in the extreme- some of the choicest morceaux of Mozart, 
Hummel, Mendelssohn, and Weber, being served up, With a gusto that was 
relished highly "4 Gotmpany of excellent palate.”* Weber’s ‘ Sonata in 
D Minor,” and Mozart’s quartet (the 6th) were gemé of the highest value. 
Madame Duleken, itt the former, and Mr. hebiew f in the latter, performed 

A oscheles u 


most exquiisiiely. a in his quiet and ubobtrasive manner, con- 
ducted the cuncert li at which he is—a perfect musi¢ian and 4 modest man. 
Fire at Luton Hoo.—On Friday, 


[ 4 an address, 
the inhabitants of Luton, 


humerously signed by 
was presented to the 


Marquis of Bute, sympa- 


pee with his lordship on the destruction of hi pritieely mansion, and 
congratulating him on the rescue of the splendid ettirés and valuable 
library. The noble marquis, in reply, thanked his nei urs; of all 
classes, for having exposed their lives in the preservation is ty ; 
and his lordship took occasion to contradict the report of the labotrérs hav- 
ing broken open the cellars at Luton; adding his belief, that *t e hover 
was an Ovcasion on which the working-classes, both mén Worthen, 


exerted themselves more thoroughly and cordially.” , 

We understand that Mr. Duncan M‘Neil |, Lord Advocate for Séotlan’, 
has been elected Dean of the Faculty by a jarge majority. This is the only 
ins'ance of such an honour having been conferred on a Lord Advocate since 
the time of Lord Melville. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


a 


The American Government has recently set the Admiralty an ex- 
ample by naming a fine first-class corvette, just launched at Pittsburg, the 
*¢ Portsmouth,” 

An unusual activity, a correspondent informs us, prevails amongst 
the triends now in London of the ex-Regent of Spain; additions from Spain 
have been made within the last few days to their numbers. 

A number of German emigrants, male and female, arrived at Ham- 
burg lately on their way back from Pennsylvania. They were chiefly na- 
tives of Baden, They found they had been Rreatly deceived in their ex- 
pectations of the transatlantic werld. 

The Minister of Justice at Amsterdam acting ad interim as Mi- 
nister of Finance, gives notice that the amount of Treasury notes issued, 
up to the end of iast month, was 11,996,000 florins, 

Friday week the celebrated Debating Society in Dublin, dalled the 
Historical Society, conspicuous in the annals of Irish eloquence, and whieh, 
afler an existence of haifa century, had been dissolved in 1815, was revived. 

The Insolvent Court was closed on Saturday, in consequence of a 
sud‘en and serious illness with which the Chief Commissioner iermclia 
was atticked, 

ao the last month some very extensive purchases have been 
made in ireland of bulls, milch cows, and ewes, Of the best breeds the 
country can produce, on account of the Belgian Government, for thé pur- 
pose of improving their own breeds, whie are of a very inferior quality 
compared with those of England. 

All the principal carriers to Liverpool have had a meeting to take 
into consideration the propriety of closing their establishments on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

On Saturday a coroner’s inquest was held 
Peake, one of the Queen’s messengers, who had died suddenly an Wednes- 
day last, when the jury returned d verdict of “ Died from Apopléxy,’* 

uring the last week, an enormous whale has been visiting our 
coast in search of herrings, its favourite food, and was distineuly seen on 
Sunday morning in the Downs, sending i fr natural fountains. 

The Limerick Reporter states that Mr. Carte, on the part of the 

Customs, applied to the magistrates for the summons, under the new Arnis 


on the body of Mr. 


Act, against the master of thé sip William ies, from London, now un- 
der seizure for nhs # conceated in that vessel some guns, storie, and pis- 
tols, and importing the same without the neces fic se. The apotte = 


tion was granted. 
Lord Rokeby has returned 10 per cent. at his recent audit to his 
tenants on his estates in the north. 
The amount of cash expended by the army in Ireland last year was 
half a million sterling. 
,On Saturday morning the Fairy, Woolwich steam-boat, was moored 
off the General Penitentiary, Millbank, to receive on board nearly 100 male 
convicts, who, after sentence, had been sent to the Penitentiary for classiti- 
cation previous to being sent abroad. The convicts, whe were handeutfed 
two-and-two, were soon on board, and the Fairy started for the Hulks, at 


Woolwich. 

The Rev. J. J. Taylor has been appointed President of the 
bac College of Siow aR 

e first cargo of the new cotton crop arrived at Liverpool the 

ship Kilby, Captain Maie, from New Dressage Friday last. peret 

It gives us the freatest pleasure to hear that the Hon. Mrs. Rams- 
den, tue Ear! Fitz »illiam, and the other trustevs of Sir Joba Wm. Ramsden, 
Bart., have most liberally consented, in answer to a memorial presented to 
them by the Vicar of Huddersfield, to ‘afford facilities for the erection of 
four additional churches in that large pari b. They have not only allotted 
sites, but have also promised £2000 towards the erection of each urch, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


The following is an extract of a letter, dated Inverness, Noy. 18 :— 
“ Lieutenant Munro passed through this town yesterday, on his way to visit 
his venerable father in Tain, previous to surrendering to take his trial at 
the forthcoming sessions of the Central Criminal Court, in reference to the 
late unfortunate duel with Colonel Fawcett. He landed from a Hamburgh 
Steamer at Hull on Friday last.” 
_ According to a Berlin letter of the 10th instant, in the Journal de 
ankfort, the illness that placed the life of Prince Albert of Prussia in 
danger was a schirrus of the liver, which, however, has been cured by per- 
Prrrance in the homeopathic treatment, in which his Royal Highness has, 
t is said, great confidence. 
_ The Custom-house authorities at Lisle have discovered quite a new 
commodity on which to put an pepe duty—the bones of Saints, the remains 
of departed holiness, the relic’ of cardinals or popes, &c. | 

We are informed that the out -pensioners are to be immediately 
hope in an efficient staté 6f éxercise, and are to be in a short time called 

ut for permanent out 

It is in contemplation to make 4 brane failiva fom the Pang- 
bourn station, on the Oe He; to the tewi of Newbury, a distance 
of between fourteen and filteen miles, 

A Prospectus has been issted of a failway from Harrogate 
and Knaresborough, to form a jinttion with thé York atid North Midiand 
line at Bolton Percy station, 

Tuesday last was the anniversary of ap Shae gens Ad her Boyat High- 
aide w 


ness the Princess Royal, Vitoria Adel, juisa, tompleted her third 
year. 

The French Mint has Just pbruck a very fixie sede in commemora- 
en of the rie g the Q: steaty the e " +4 ia é obverse 
8 the profile o e youn, n en t ers 
the following legend.—« aetna ein Aik tite. i. 
Louis 64 te Roi des Br ifeein | i“ ‘Bu, fi a nm 

n Monday morning Su arti illon committed suicide by 

precipitating im-elf frets becod Bear Witidew of his residence in 

ominick- street, Dublin. 


A mass of solid tative copper, 6000 Ibs. weight, from fe United 
| ay evant of Lake Superior, is oh its way to the Nativnal institute at 

ashington. 

A notice from the Irish Office of Ordnance has just been issued, 
Pale 4 Proposals for the conveyance of stores by Jand-carriage to and 

rom Dublin, and the several stations in Ireland; during a period of one year 
from the Ist of January next. 

The Earl of Harewood has given £300 to the subscription for the 
festoration of York Minster, 

The office of curator and surveyor of the 
ey Galleries, and ‘secretary to “the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts,” 

a8 been given to Charles Locke Eastlake, R.A.’ 

We are happy to state, that by a recent ‘conv 
between the Pest Offices of England and Holland have 
secure to both countries a liberal reduction of poeta 

M;.C. Fermond has laid a communication before the 
Sciences, in which he believes he has proved that the cause 
spiral motion given to the aii, 

The working men o eps have coitihenced a movement to 
| eee baths on a grand scale for their own usé in that tity. They are to 

old a public Weeting for the pufpose tinier the alispices of Lurd Dunfermline, 
_ Mr. Hutt, M.P. (according to a report of the proceedings of the 
Gateshead Free-trade Society), intends voting in favour ef Mr. Villiers’s 
motion for a rene! of the corn Jaws in the fiext pe of Parliament. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol held a confirmation at Chel. 
tenham on Tuesday. ; 

A mesting ef the jahabitants of Tamworth was lield at the Town- 
hall, on Tuesday last, for the purpose of Sopeisering and Grynaiog plats Re 
the reception of the Queen and Prinpe thert, on their anticipated visit 
Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir R. Peel, Bart. 

The post of Lientenant-Governor of Chester Castle, which has be- 
come vacaht by the demise of General Sir John Fraser, will not be filled tip. 


National and Royal Pic- 
tion arrangements 
en estiblisheds whieh 


cademy of 
ét found ‘ts a 


LITERATURE, 


Tae Comic AtmManAck For 1844, 
Rigdum Funnidos’s Budget for the coming year is, all things Gon- 
sidered, as attractive as ever. True it is that other wits, whoxé pre- 
vince it is to ‘‘ shoot folly as it flies,’ have occasionally anticipated 
the patriarchal Rigdim in cooking up his almanack ; and the aifatige- 
ment is scarcely so unique in editorial marqueterie 28 in former 
ears. Nevertheless, ‘‘ the Ephemeris in Jest and Harvest” for 1844 
s rich in original drollery and humour from beginning to end. The 
public follies—flagrant enough, it must be owned—afe unsparingly 
idiculed ; and the weak points of private life are pleasantly quizzed. 
e quote a few specimens. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, 
THE TAX ON PROPERTY. 


There’s a something agreeable in the idea 
Of having for income “ ‘i'en Thousand a-Year:” 


But property, while it possesses its beauties, 

Is burdened not only with rights but with duties. 
It well may be said that the trongest of backs 

Is bent with the weight of the Property Tax. 

“Ten Thousand #-Year is expected to sport 

A carriage of every conceivable sort; 

A britschka, a Clarence, landat, and pilentum 

He must purchase as fast as the makers invent ‘em. 
Each vehicle fashion eompels him to take, 
Till “Ten Thousand a-Year” is reduced to a bréak. 
Of lazy domestics, in liv’ry and out, 

A tribe must be kept to be lounging about, 

On wages exorbita by thes it is true, 
They’ve hottnng Ly éarth—but their master—to do. 
The larder, as Well a8 the pockets, they clear: 

Tis part of fhe tax on “ Ten Thousand a-Year.” 
The blessings of wealth would be giver in vain, 
‘To one who'd not swim all his friends in chaispagne: 
His dinners miist needs be the tatk of the seasi, 
As feasts of wheter ean be thought of—tut reason. 
As ét liveried eeaney, perotianee, there may wait 
Some usnref, having a lien on the plate; 

Who will not aflow it to pass from his sight, 
Although to its owner ’tis lent for the night: 

be usurer gracefully keeps in the rear, 

Not to mar the effect of * Ten Thausaud a-Year.” 
Then balls miust be fe the saloné to fill, 

And ruin be met in a gracefut guadrilte : 

is aWeet, een on mapereiaey matwin te stead, 

While lutled by the tsi of Coltinet’s band. 


To one who's powgeeeed of * Fen Fhovenbd a-Year. 


ithott a town Hiansion, a park, and 4 seat, 
ie pe inan’s Ciaihieit not comm flute ; 
» it ae ft auf he tust roam 
sh t Bt awenaal serve for Ui home 
servants, thay r re, 
if ¥ ome I: 
ee Heaton ® Fun ta: ¥enr.” 
et fail ng ert do a 
t that their wealth + fetatton 
fect on Wis 
& ct ‘ i He; 
of 9 6 . pee apes 
All make ep the fas én * Ten howard a Year.” é 
The squibbery upoir the ‘things fitting.’ for an almanaek is very 


Smart; ea. gr.i— 
PREDICTIONS FOR JANUARY.—In examining the horoscope, it seems to 
embrace a wide scope of horrors. There will be dark days tor England, 
bich we must be prepared for b iighting candles. After New late Day 
here will be many broils, and Turkey will be torn to pleces by domesti 
ioience. 
Tux Garben.—If anything is done in ond gad at this tims of the vear, 


eae the best het — be to ys my D es pe not nent orp nove 
hy of your trees, but keep your junior branches ioving as much as pos- 
sible. This is the best time b take y SF icity od it should be 


our shrub 
rum-shrub, watered in moderation, aad. tahoe at night over a cheerful fire. 


ISIONS IN HILARY TERM. 

The wropatt in a Jodger's possession may he eet for rent due from a 

vse ant, but it ‘ee by) appear that the Lodger 's Self-possession can legally 
ken away from hin. 

A flaw in the lease Will not always let in the heir, but the air is frequently 
let in by @ flaw in the building. 

When a conveyance has already sufficient parties, ithas been held that the 
remainder-man may be shut out. is was decided in the case of Podger 
versus the driver and conductor of the ba omnibus. ERA 

If a party offers to tea 8 himself, sembdve, that a pawnbroker cannot be 
comp: to take him in, théugh it is done frequently. 


339. 


It is not yet decided whether the new act for the rotection of 3 

person, which inflicts a penalty for presenting firearms at the ea ca 
son, does or does not extend to the sentinels on duty, who present arms at 
her Majesty whenever she leaves the palace. 

‘The New Poor Law Act, prohibiting all out-door relief, does not apply to 
trees, which may be re-leaved out of doors at the usual period, 

itis a question whether, by the recent law, which says that all children 
under five are to be carried gratuitously in any stage-car riage, a mother ma 
insist on claiming free pesenge for four children by any public conveyance. 

It has been decided that the act giving the ne. proceeds of a slave ship to 
the captors, does not mean that they are only entitled to the fish caught in 
nets on board the vessel. 

The Court of Queen's Bench bas declared that a minor under the age of 
ten years cannot legally be a miner since the passing of the Mines and Col. 
lieries’ Regulation Act. 

PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 

Patents will, it is expected, be granted— 

To Sir R. Peel, for a new and most efficacious manner of Sweeping by ma- 
chinery, as exemplified in his very sweeping machinery of the Income Tax. 

To Lady Sale, for carrying Britannia metal to a high degree of perfection, 

To Drs, Newman and Pusey, for an entirely new method of introducing 
heat into churebes. 

To Lord Brougham, for the application of rotatory motion, with a view o 
obtaining power. 

To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
screw, so as to augment its pressure, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, for 


for an extension of the use of th 


) a new method of diminishing pau- 
feducing the number of paupers; and also for an improved pro 


erism by 
cess of in ing. 
Te el O’Connell, for a most effectual method of draining Ireland, 
FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

In JanvAnry.—That on the 8th, fire insurance policies must be attended 
: j sep ae, although honesty is the best policy, it will not be available in 

se of fire. 

Fepruary. — That, on the 7th, Dr. Maskelyne died ; but as we do not 
know how to pronounce an opinion on this Maskelyne, it is better for us to 
retain neuter. 

Mane That the month is a stormy one at sea, causing leaks in ships 3 
an nd on the Ist, being St. David’s day, leeks are worn in the hat by 

elshmen 

APRiL.—That the assessed-tax papers are delivered early in the month 
and that not even the vainest of us is then disposed to overrate himself. 

May.—That, on the 14th, vaccination was first used, in 1796; and that, 
while it saved many from being pitted with the Small-pox, the invention 
itself may be pitted against any other. 

JunE.—That the sun is before the clock on the 
died by placing the clock before the sun. Mem. 
it before the fire. 

JuLy.—That the days decrease in the course of the month ; and that, on 
the 5th of July, 1830, Algiers lost a Dey altogether, 

Aveust.—That Napoleon was born on the 15th, and Andrew Marvel oh 
the 16th, but that the former was really a greater marvel than the latter. 

EPTEMBER.—Your grapes will now begin to want looking after. If you 
do not bag them yonrself, and your vine happens to be in an exposed situ- 
ation, you may expect that some one Will core and bag them for you. 
Ochosea.—Tha melons Gati otily be raised in hot eds; and, of course 
the hotter the bed the better the melons. Some fruit gardeners recommend 
& layer of cinders; but rédhot ashes, enclosed ina warming pan, will hea 
fam , pave than anything. It is usual to cover the bed over with a 

rame, w) 


7th, which may be reme- 
It will do no good to place 


anes of glassinit; a good thick counterpane would perhap 
e noe éffective. 

NovEMBER.—The 5th is rin! Fawkes’ day, which is commemorative of 
an attempted blow up; and that the 9th is Lord Mayor’s day, which is de- 
Voted td an annual blow out. 

REBMHER.—That the elose of the year is the pepe time to begin a 
system of keeping accounts, for you will have plenty of accounts sent in to 
enable you to commence keeping them, 

POPULAR ERRORS, 

Sandwich is not famous for its Sandwiches. 

Vetiétian blinds are not impofted from Venice. 

Pd captain of a steamer, when at his post, is not a post-captain. 

‘he sword of justice cannot fomede sharp without the application of blunt, 

It is an error to suppose that the stature of man is diminished, for the 
length men go to in the present day was never surpassed. The tallest men 
are to be found in Lankyshire. 

erusalem artichokes do not come from Jérusalem. They are not called 
artichokes because any one who makes 4 hearty meal on them will run the 
chance of being choked. 

It is a vulgar error that beer is turned sour by thunder. The fact is that 
Peer Pony be turned sour by lightning, which does not know how to conduct 

self, 

Home-made articles are not always the best : atid, indeed, when made at 
home, they are often so mysterious that there is really no making them out. 

George Cruikshank’s illustrative etchings are in his best vein, and 
he has adopted the quaint old fashion of making them so many talking 
pictures, ‘‘ The Great Anti-Temperance Meeting,”’ with the imper- 
sonated wines and liquors, is the acme of drollery. Small beer, punch 
rum, and old Tom, are essentially and spiritedly characteristic.‘ The 
Tax on Property,’’ a sort of Indian pagoda of the means of spending 
£10,000 a-year, will convulse many a fireside circle with laughter. 
Its comic minutie are exhaustless. ‘The Charity Ball Dancing for 
the Million ”’ is capital. ‘The Height of Speculation, GroundJess 
pet 2 age is an excellent burlesque on the “ Aerial’ tax upon 

Hibility. It is a most masterly composition, independent of its 

road satire. ‘‘The Royal Academy” is a graphic paraphrase on the 
well-known print of the ‘‘ Village Schoolmaster.’”’ — * Guy Fawkes”’ 
treated classically, an unexhibited cartoon, is a neat piece of quizzing 
by George Cruikshank. These are the only illustrations we can point 
out to the reader, but the entire series is in Cruikshank’s raciest man- 
ier, almost inexhaustible in little points of humour, and original to a 
lite. e need scarcely add our hearty commendation of this very 


lively budget of fun. 
Ee Boranic Garvey. By B. Maunp, F.L.8. R. Groombridge. 
he cheap editions of this popular work, now in course of publica- 
be very acceptable to a large class of purchasers. 


tion, will, doubtless, 
Back ated is illustrated with four engravings of plants, carefully 
coloured. 

Tus Diertonary or Trapve, ComMERCE, AND NAVIGATION. By 

G. Franeis, F.L.S., &c. W. Brittain. 

This work, originally published in numbers, now forms a neat vo- 
fume. It explains the objects, terms, statistics, laws, and regulations 
of the Excise, Customs, public affairs, banking, moneys, weights, 
shipping, fisheries, imports, exports, book-keeping, commercial 
geography, national flags, and the general affairs of business; the 
whole itiustrated by 400 engravings. The definitions appear to be 
earefully given, and, although brief, they contain many valuable facts 
and statistics; making the book, altogether, a very useful contribu- 
tion to cheap literature. As a specimen of the illustrations, we may 
state that, under ‘‘ New Zealand,’’ are engraved the seal and flag ot 


that prothising colony. 
Coniositiss 4 
ook & 208 


Mopérn Traver. D. Bogue. 
icidents and advéntures sliced from works 


Titel poe 
petlimed ri P oinm ae Heat Which feature the compiler ob- 
yes, wil by ‘but he wisely withholds at whose cost. 
A vole vulle 80 figh a store of materials could not fail to be 


ve, Set off a8 it is by several smart illustrations; and it will, 


doubtless prove an acceptable holiday present. 
., ,ri@vetre oF Counrsiire any Maraiace. D. Bogue. 
To “ driak tea by stratagem,” and ‘tell the clock by algebra,” were 
bat minor exploits compared with the object of this brochure, which is 
a sort of Py peoenl railway for the unintiated into ‘‘the blissful state.’ 
Although, in common parlance, rg, OTe should speak of the 
Sar rey has found it, the maxim. will Sed hold good in this case, 
else ‘ the Etiquette’? may be called to book for many disappoint- 
ments and crosses. - Jésting apart, there are some serviceable hints in 
this little tome. a ; 
Avsrraxia ; its History and Present Condition. By the Rev. W. 
Prippen, M.A. Burns. 
This is a well-chosen volume of ‘‘ The Englishman’s Library ;’’ for, 
ext to acquiring a perfect knowledge of the history of our mother- 
country, is the importance of being well acquainted with that of her 
colonies. The work before us is avowedly compiled from the travels 
of Grey, Mitchell; Sturt, Oxley, Laing, arid other accredited sources ; 


but the compiler’s chief aim is to call the attention: of his country~ 
men, ab home and in the colonies, ‘ to the evils which have arisen 
frome thé absence of moral réstraint and ious instruction in colo 


niés of eiviliséd and (nominally) Christian men.” These words, with 
the avowal that all the reverénd ¢ompiler’s “ prejudices are in favour o 

those institutions with which it has pleased God to bless his native 
land,” will best characterise his neatly-written volume. Apart from 
the value to be attached to it as a conscientious discharge of Christian 
duty, the work before us is very attractive for its excellent sketches 
of the native and colonial acter, the scenery of the country, &c. 

t is, moreover, embellished with several well-executed views, &c. 
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THE FRENCH MAIL. 


THE FRENCH MAILS. 


It is truly surprising that, after the long and friendly intercourse 
that has subsisted between England and France, such a contrast 
should exist between the working of the English and the French mails. 
The railways on this side the Channel have nearly superseded the old 
mail-coaches ; but when the mails were conveyed by coaches, it is 
impossible to forget the extraordinary exertions made throughout the 
remotest part of the empire to ‘‘ keep time,’’ and the surprising 
exactness with which the mails arrived at every town throughout their 
respective routes. The few that are in existence still maintain their 
character for speed and punctuality. 

The Duke de Nemours would do well to make himself acquainted 
with our system, for there is nothing in France requires so much im- 
provement as the mode by which their mails are conveyed. It it true 


down to every auberge on the road to Paris, should be without these 
engravings. They would teach the French aspirants to the box 
to form ‘ their costume’’ on the ‘‘ fast principle,’’ to eschew their 
“ nahs,” and ‘* bahs,’’ and their ‘* hooroohs,’’ and doff their dirty 
blouse with credit. They would discover that they have never yet 
known how to hold the whip or the reins, or to keep their teams 
together ; and that although a trotting waggon is good enough in its 
way, it cannot compare with an English mail-coach.—Times. 


THE NELSON COLUMN SCAFFOLDING. 
The following additional details of this ingenious improvement will beread 
with interest in connexion with the large ig ipgiten J in our paper last week. 
The scaffolding employed in constructing the Nelson column is 170 feet in 
height, 96 feet square at the base, and contains 150 loads of timber. This 
kind of scaffolding was first introduced into use by Grissell and Peto, in the 


that they are exceedingly adroit in the administration of plenty of | erection of the Reform Club-house in Pall-mall, some three years since, and 


noise and bustle in changing horses and getting along the road. 
Neither the horses nor the whips are spared, but the result at the end 
of the journey proves that the exertions have been misapplied. There 
is plenty of galloping and rolling about, plenty of whipping and 
scolding, but we miss the care and attention to the horses, the quiet 
and unobtrusive labour by which the power and energies of the team 
are reserved for that part of the road where they can be useful, and 
the cool determination to be in the ‘‘ right place ’’ at the ‘‘ right time.”’ 
Unlike an English coachman, the drivers cannot look up at the clock 
at the end of their destination, and point out with pride that they are 
in time to a minute. 

We would recommend the Duke de Nemours (whose character as 
a sportsman is so well established) to take back to France with him a 
series of the engravings called ‘‘ Coaching Recollections,” from the 
celebrated pictures of Mr. Henderson. They would afford our 
friends on the other side of the Channel some idea of the admi- 
rable way in which our mails and coaches were formerly conducted. 
They would give them some notion of ‘‘ Changing,’’ of ‘‘ Starting,”’ 
and of ‘‘ Waking up’’ when time must be regained; and if they 
would apply these valde hints to the malle poste between Calais 
and Paris, the public would materially benefit by the alteration. Not 
an hotel in Calais or Boulogne, from Quillac’s and the Hotel du Nord 


was found to possess 80 many advantages over the scaffolding made with 
poles, that it is not only used by Grissell and Peto at the new Houses of 
Parliament, and in all their other heavy contracts where masonry is chiefly 
concerned, but is coming into general use by other large builders; as at 
the Royal Exchange, Sun Fire Office, and the new Club-housein St. James’s- 
street. 

Its stability has recently been tested beyond all doubt at the Nelson 
column, both as to its resistance to wind at a great altitude, and in its 
strength and steadiness while hoisting heavy weights. 

One of the advantages of this mode of scaffolding is that the timber is all 
convertible for the building at which it may be used; and, as the scaffold- 
ing may be dispensed with as soon as the carcase is covered in, the timber 
is generally used up in the internal carpentry of the building. Again, the 
enormous waste in scaffold-cords is also avoided, as well as the expense of 
a number of mason’s labourers, who are always necessarily in attendance 
upon the scaffolding of the ordinary kind during its use. 

The machine which works upon the top, and by which all materials are 
hoisted, is called a ‘‘ traveller,” and the facility by which the mason is 
enabled to set his stonework is of considerable moment to the builder, A 
model of the scaffolding in Trafalgar-square, and of the column, has just 
been placed in the Museum of the National Institution at New York. 


The steam-ship Arcadia, Capt. Ryrie, took her departure about five 
o’clock on Sunday night. She carried out, in addition to her Majesty’s mails, 
a fair number of passengers for Halifax and Boston. 


VIEW IN NELSON DISTRICT, NEW ZEALAND. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


We resume our illustrations of this promising colony with the fol- 
lowing extracts from letters received from Nelson ; one of these is 
from a young man on the Sarveying Staff, and dated Massacre Bay, 
April 17, 1843, in which he says—‘‘ In answer to your question 
about land, , &e,, I should say that at least two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Nelson have a garden ; there have been quite sufficient 
vegetables grown this summer for the supply of the town. I cannot 
exactly say how many houses there are in Nelson; the labouring 
classes generally make mud houses, but the greater part of them 
make a toi-toi (grass) house, when they first land; and when they fix 
upon where they intend to live, they make a good mud house. The 
gentry have mostly built wooden houses, and some of brick. I think 
it would be no exaggeration to say, that there are 300 acres under 
cultivation in the settlement, both town and country. is 
doing very well. I think when my time is up with the Company, tinat 


I shall join my capital to his, and farm. We catch wild pigs here: 
they are very excellent. Pigeons are also very plentiful; we can go 
out, and in half an hour bring home sufficient to make a dinner for 
two dozen men.’’—‘* Port Nelson, April 27, 1843 :—We have had a 
most delightful summer ; indeed, the fineness of the weather is really 
monotonous ; the luxuriance of the production of the soilis quite in- 
teresting. I have had a good crop (although a small one) of French 
beans in seven weeks, from seed. Upon the whole, the settlement 
is thriving, although many do not find colonising what they antici- 
pated ; in spite of climate, &c., it is something different from a mere 
pic-nic, especially to those who have never before been upon their 
own resources. Iam still much gratified with my occupation, and 
feel no doubt about the establishment of this settlement contributing 
in no small degree to bettering the condition of many thousands of 
our fellow-creatures. It is now two years since we left England ; it 
hardly appears to me as many months, if I do not look round the 
country and see what has been done.’ 


POPULAR PORTRAITS.—Nos. XLVII. anv XLVIII. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


The “‘ widely-distributed name of Smith’’ has often been a subject 
of small raillery to the small wits of the world of letters; yet many 
of those who have borne that cognomen have contrived to make it 
distinguished, thus verifying Shakspeare’s remark as to the very little 
consequence of an appellation, either to a ‘‘rose’’ or a man of genius. 
The world is under so many obligations to the name of Smith, that 
its bearers have no cause to blush for it. We cannot at present enu- 
merate all the notabilities who have sprung from this large section of 
the human race; but there is Adam Smith, who wrote learnedly on 
the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ and taught political economy to generations 
of statesmen, and is now more of an authority in the House of Com- 
mons than if he had a seat in it; and Horace Smith, who wrote most 
of the capital ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,’’ ‘‘ The Lines to the Mummy,”’ 
and various amusing novels, which, if the reader is not familiar with, 
we advise him to make himself so without loss of time; and James 
Smith, his brother, and literary partner; and then in another line 
there is Sir Sydney Smith, a commander of whom the nation may 
be proud, and is so; for Parliament has voted a public monument 
to him, whose bravery was tinged with a sort of eccentricity that 
marked him as a genius, and whose adventures have more of the 
romantic about them than those of any English commander of his 
day ; his history containing escapes from French prisons, and fightings 
among Turks and Mamelukes, whom he taught at Acre not to think 
Napoleon quite invincible, and who, like Napier, was good both on 
sea and land, being by turns an admiral or a cavalry officer. 

Alike to him the sea, the shore, 
The brand, the bridle, or the oar. 
Of the same family, and bearing the same name, as the hero of 
Acre, is the subject of our sketch, the Rev. Sydney Smith, who is by 

rofession a churchman, by nature a wit, by choice an ‘‘ Edinburgh 

eviewer,’’ by circumstances made a politician, and by patronage 
a canon of the Cathedral of St. Paul. He is altogether a man of 
most singular contradictions. He is a clergyman, but his writings 
have less of the gravity of the divine than of the acuteness of the man 
of the world. He is a Whig in his politics, yet his keenest satire has 
been launched at Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne. He isa 
dignitary of the church, and yet he has raised more laughs at the 
expense of the Bench of Bishops than any public writer of the day, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Fonblanque. This is explained, in 
some measure, by his being a member of one of those cathedral 
establishments whose emoluments were trenched upon by the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, and the arrangements consequent on its for- 
mation. There was always something very earnest in his explosions 


of wrath at that commission, the creation of which, it may be re- 
marked, was a Whig measure, assented to by the Bishop of London; 
hence his enmity to those who were its authors and abettors, though 
on other points he agreed with them. 


PORTRAIT OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


As a writer, the Rev. Sydney Smith is best known by his ‘‘ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters, published during the agitation of the Catholic 
uestion. They had an immense circulation at the time, and prc- 
uced a great effect. They were intended to show that the fears 
of the opponents of emancipation were unfounded ; and this he 
effected by turning their arguments into subjects of ridicule. He s 
a great master of this weapon, and many passages of the most acute 
and happy satire might be quoted from these letters. His other 
works are scattered through a long series of ‘‘ Edinburgh Reviews." 
to which he was one of the earliest contributors. They have recen: y 
been collected and published in a separate form. This is a convc-- 
nience to the reader, but we question its advantage to the reputation 
of the writer. The periodical essayist inevitably repeats himself, but, 
when his productions are separated from each other by months and 
volumes, those repetitions escape notice ; not so when brought toge- 
ther. The brilliancy that strikes and charms on its occasional oceur- 
rence is apt to dazzle us, and in some degree to fatigue us when 
read en masse. ‘the reverend and witty canon is, moreover, a 
decided mannerist—that is, he treats all subjects alike: nothing is so 
serious or shocking but he looks at its ridiculous side, and uses itas a 
Pee on which to hang as many good or moral things as possible. 
here is no kind of reading so wearying as a collection of jests, and 
the writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith do tend to produce that peculiar 
sort of ‘‘vexation of spirit.” The continual pouring forth of wit- 
ticisms on every topic, some of them suggestive of far different emo- 
tions, also subjects him to a suspicion of heartlessness, which perhaps 
does wrong to his character, for we have heard that he is of a generous 
and kindly nature. Some of his chapters on colonization are liable 
to this charge. The merriment he created in Parliament and out of it 
on the question of the locking the doors of the carriages on the rail- 
roads, at the time of the dreadful catastrophe on the Versailles line, 
must be fresh in everybody’s recollection. 

His writings have gained him fame, but it may be questioned wheth r 
they have not injured his prospects. Notwithstanding all his sci- 
vices to the party, the Whigs would never make him a bishop. 
Like Swift, he seems to have written himself out of the road of chure! 
ag ag He is now an old man, and the Conservatives, whom he 

as all his life opposed, are not likely to advance the partisan whom 
his friends neglected. His last productions are three letters to the 
Americans on their repudiation of their public debts. He has lost 
considerably by investing his property in American funds, and his 
letters—the last of them published but three days since—contain some 
bitter and biting truths; yet they are as amusing and witty (to those 
not circumstanced like the writer of them) as any of his former efforts. 
If the principle that those may laugh who win holds good across the 
Atlantic, none will enjoy them more than the Americans. The rev. 
canonis said to be as admirable a companion and conversationalist 
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as heisa writer ; is amiable and cheerful in the midst of old age and 
pecuniary losses, either of which break the spirit and health of 
thousands of ordinary men. Long may he live to enjoy his reputa- 
tion, for when he passes away, he will leave no successor. The pre- 
sent member for Northampton, the late Under Secretary of the 
Colonies of the Russell and Melbourne ministry, the Right Hon. 
Vernon Smith, is the nephew of the rev. gentleman. The connexion 
of his family with the late Government did not at all blunt the shafts 
of satire that he occasionally discharged at the heads of it. 

Our portrait of the witty canon has been copied, by permission of 
the publishers, from the second edition of the ‘‘ Col ected Works.” 
The third letter on American Debt, already referred to, will be found 
in another column of the present journal. 


MR. WARBURTON, M.P. 

‘The tide of politics seems, at present, to be drifting into the House 
of Commons some of those whom its ‘ retiring ebb,” during the 
general election of 1841, left stranded on the shoals of ‘ minority.’ 
Thus, the contest for London has enabled the portly Mr. Pattison 
to take his old station among the collective wisdom ; and now the 
struggle for the representation of Kendal has produced the same re- 
sult for Mr, Warburton, a man whose exertions have won him a pro- 
minent place among the political celebrities of the day. 

Mr. Warburton, during his past parliamentary career, was con- 
nected by position with the borough of Bridport—by principles with 
the Liberals, but rather with the Radicals than the Whigs—and by 
speech, and notes, and advocacy, with several measures which men of 
all parties, indeed the community at large, have decided are measures 
of great social improvement, of some of which he was the author, 
and of others one of the ablest supporters. He was thrown out of 
his seat for Bridport by a ‘‘ petition,”’ an instrument which has been 
very efficacious in unseating members on both sides, where the op- 
ponents and their agents were the reverse of scrupulous, particularly 
where the individual had not a fortune that he could spend without 
missing, among the lawyers. The defence of a seat disputed by a 
petition, before a committee, at an average expense of two hondred 
pounds sterling a day, or thereabouts, is, the reader may believe, by 
no means a joke, and when subjected to it, it sometimes becomes a 
question whether the honour of being an M.P. may not be too dearly 
purchased. Some considerations of this kind had, if we remember, 
their influence in causing Mr. Warburton’s retirement from the 
House of Commons. As talents are respected even by those 
who dislike the mode in which they are applied, it is not without a 
certain kind of satisfaction that the opponents of the honourable 
gentleman will see him resume his station, though he is returned 
partly by the influence of that powerful body, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, which seems acquiring strength daily, and which has this 
week astonished the public with a list of subscriptions to the 
‘“‘ Fund,” totally unexampled in the history of agitation, There 
can be no doubt that it exercised great influence, both in London 
and Kendal. As aproof of this, eral at the same time as a personal 
tribute to Mr. Warburton, we give a passage from one of the ablest 
of our weekly contemporaries, and which may be taken as good 
evidence, the writer having Conservative and Ministerial tendencies: 
** The second election that has occurred since the Anti-Corn-Law 
League began its new career is the second also in its list of success ; 
and this time it has been instrumental in restoring to the House of 
Commons one of its most accomplished members, the influence of 


PORTRAIT OF MR. WARBURTON, M.P. 


whose knowledge and business-like energy is constantly exemplified 
to us in the abolition of a disgraceful nuisanee that infested our 
churchyards, with the benefit he has since effected by his Anatomy Bill, 
and in the daily use of the Penny Postage, which he carried against 
both Whig and Tory leaders.’’ The reference to the last-named mea- 
sure must, we think, be a little qualified as to the share of merit due to 
Mr, Warburton for its final success. There was a strong opinion out of 
doors in favour of it, which he did not wholly create. But with regard 
to the others mentioned, the whole reward of praise was due to him. 
True there was always a feeling of horror at every repetition of those 
once frequent desecrations of the resting-place of the dead, which 
formed the trade of a set of the most hardened and degraded wretches 
that ever disgraced humanity ; but it is astonishing how long an evil 
of this nature will be complained of and tolerated, as if a remedy were 
impossible, unless some one mind takes up the question, and directs 
the great mass of opinion into a channel that leads to a practical mode 
of pulling it down. Mr. Warburton did this for society, by pro- 
viding legally for the demands of medical science. That demand had 
ereated and continued a crime worse than the worst committed in 
the savage state of existence, and possibly only in a state of high 
civilization, of which it was the stain and reproach. To violate the 
sepulchre, and to rifle the tomb, for the sake of selling the sad relics 
of humanity—one would think that this was a horror of so deep a 
hue, that the imagination could not go beyond it. _Yet there was 
something far worse than even this. The human life was at last 
sacrificed, that the human clay might be made available for the gain 
of jucre; the soul was dispossessed of its dwelling, for the sake of 
its perishable mansion; the ‘* immortal jewel’’ was cast out, that the 
worthless casket might be sold for money! There are some things 
which, while we contemplate, we shudder at ourselves, and crimes 
over which it is best to draw the veil of oblivion. ‘To all who assisted 
in putting an end to so monstrous an evil, the gratitude of all men is 
due; and chiefly to the exertions of Mr. Warburton do we owe it, 
that we hear of such horrors no longer. He always paid much atten- 
tion to what may be called medical legislation ; and we hope that he 
will now promote the measures, so loudly called for, for promoting 
the health of towns; of which one at least is the state of the church- 
yards in our ‘* million-peopled city,’’ : 

The present Parliament will be the seventh in which he has had a 
seat. Heis connected with the commercial interests of the country, 
having formerly been an eminent Baltic merchant ; but we believe he 
has long sii from the cares of business. He is connected by mar- 
riage with Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart., who married the honourable 
gentleman’s sister. At the election for Kendal, he was opposed by 
a member of the pp family of the Bentincks, over whom, 
however, he secured a majority of 63, 
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BROMLEY CHURCH. 


RESTORATION OF BROMLEY CHURCH. 


In our paper of last week, we illustrated one of the early productions 
of the architect to the New Houses of Parliament, and we now feel 
equal satisfaction in bringing under notice the work of one of the 
successful competitors on that occasion. 

The restoration, on an enlarged scale, of the parish church of 
“* Bromley-atte-Bowe,”’ in Kent, has just been effected, under the 
professional guidance of Mr. Railton, who has followed, as closely as 
practicable, the style of the original Norman fabric. ‘The building, 
indeed, which has just been almost wholly demolished, formed, in all 
probability, the eastern portion only of a larger edifice, as we may 
naturally suppose the church of the convent at Bromley to have 
been ; and the ancient arch, mentioned by antiquarians, was, without 
doubt, the opening into the chancel from a nave, of which every trace 
has been long since removed. 

The exterior of the new work is of brick; and although the archi- 
tectural propriety and some elegance of detail have not been omitted, 
the chief aim appears to have been to produce a consistent character- 
istic and picturesque effect. So completely do the simple forms and 
quiet mellow tones harmonize and blend with the woody avenues, the 
grey colouring of age, and pensive stilness of the place, that we think 
the result cleverly conveyed by our artist. But, led by the inviting 
chime, let us seek en entrance, and, passing through the tower, notice 
the venerable slab that has evidently been richly charged with monu- 
mental brasses ; and, passing into the body of the church, we perceive 
that the arch before mentioned has been reinstated, and forms a 
handsome frontispiece to the organ gallery. 

There is an aisle on the south side only, 
series of four semi-circular arches, 
faces are broken into shatts, 
carved foliage. 

The north side has lofty windows, and the spaces between them 
have been devoted to the display of some finely-sculptured mural 
monuments, 


opening to the nave by a 
supported by piers, of which the 
and the capitals form clusters of richly- 


| A porch, with zi 
ture in this wall. 

_ Looking to the east, we are attracted by a richly-carved commu- 
nion-rail, executed in oak, and of a most appropriate and elegant 
design. This railing is raised three steps from the floor of the church, 
and forms the enclosure of the chancel, the arch of which is of lofty 
proportion, and has delicately enriched and spirately moulded shafts, 
with foliated capitals supporting the beak-head, and other effective 
enrichments. The chancel terminates in a semi-circular apsis, with 
an arched gallery, running round at the level of the windows, and 
crowned by a ribbed vaulted ceiling. 

The extreme attention to style (SES throughout this church 
shows it to have been most carefully studied, and we have no doubt it 
will attract the attention of every visitor of architectural taste. 

One improved feature in the arrangement of this church is the 
total absence of pews, so that a perfect uniformity is preserved be- 
tween the appropriated and the free seats. 

The works were contracted for by Messrs. Robert and George 
Webb ; and with the exception of the chancel, for which funds were 
furnished by the munificence of a highly-respected parishioner, the 
restoration has been carried out with the most scrupulous attention 
to economy. 


g-zag and other ornaments, forms a pleasing fea- 


_ The French Minister of War has sent to the military authorities a 
circular announcement of his decision to call into active service 40,000 re- 
bade of the class of 1842, independent of the 3850 forming the contingent 

for the navy. 

The employes at the Royal Mint are daily at work in striking off 
the new gold sovereigns and half-sovereigns of 1844, so as to meet the de- 
mand that is likely to be made when the royal proclamation of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, dated the 2nd day of October last, comes into effect on the 
Ist day of January next. 

We understand that the French envoy has taken u 
warmly the affair of the Armenian decapitated for being g 
to Christianity. 


p seriously and 
uilty of a relapse 


THE ‘‘ DOVE,’’ MISSIONARY SCHOONER. 


THE MISSIONARY STEAM SCHOONER DOVE. 


This fine screw schooner has just been built by Mr. John Laird, of 


Birkenhead, for the Baptist Missionary Society for the Civilization of 
Africa. She was launched at Mr. Laird’s works a few days since, the 
lady of the Rev. Mr. Lancaster naming her. The principal dimen- 
sions are :— 
Length between perpendiculars .. 
Bean amidships. a A 3 
Depth of hold .. be: )ive 
Tonnage—old measurement., 


with a pair of oscillating engines 


-. 75 feet. 


horse ‘power each, manufac. 


tured by Messrs. George Forrester and Co., of Liverpool; the serew 
fitted (on Mr. Smith’s patent principle) in the ‘‘ Dead Iron.” 

She is modelled to steam or sail, her lines being well hollowed for- 
ward and aft, with sufficient bearings to float her, with all fitments. 
and stores, on 6 feet water; and it is considered by nautical authori- 
ties, that a better model for the purposes for which she is intended 
could not have been designed. Her commander is Capt. W. Walters. 

Her rendezvous will be Fernando Po, whence she will proceed to 
different parts of the Western Coast with Missionaries, whose lauda- 
ble endeavours—with the blessing of God—to establish Christianity 
amongst the benighted people of Africa will, let us hope, be ulti- 
mately successful, 


——— 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, Noy, 26th.—24th ng 4 after Trinity. 
Monpay, 27th.—Great storm 1703, 

TurRspAY, 28th.—Cardinal Wolsey died, 1530. 
WepnespbAy, 29th.—Polish revolution, 1834, 
Tuurspay, 30th,—St. Andrew’s Day. 

Fripay, Dee, 1.—Day breaks 5h, 43m, 
SATURDAY, 2nd.—Napoleon crowned, 1804, 


Hien Waren at London-bridge, for the Week ending Decem ber 2. 
“Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. |  Priday. | Saturday. 
M. M. A ™M. i: ™. a x. bs 
isle 0s 1s MY Bt A aL 


A 
h, m. | h. 
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TERMS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


M. A 
h, m. h, m. 
5 41 6 58 


Per Quarter ee or 
Half-year . *e . on 
One Year : 


0 
5 <e we ak 0 
May be had of all Newsmen and Booksellers, or at the Offiee, 198, Strand. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur Census.—We have to thank numerous subscribers and correspondents for 
their favourable opinion of our Census Supplement, and, at the same time, ta 
assure them that we shall spare no expense to bring forward, from time to 
time, such useful information as will gratify our peng and insure the same 
JSuvourable reception from the public. We shall continue to print new editions, 
and copies may be ordered of all booksellers and news ‘s in the United 


Kingdom, or by order direct to our publisher. Correspondents should comb 


mind that, being stamped asa supplement to our paper, tt may be forwar: 

by post TO ALL PAKTS OF THE WORLD FREE OF PosTaGE. We are coi 
dent that no work has ever been produced of such extent and labour at 
price, and we are gratified to be able to state that the Government and public 
departments have expressed their favourable opinion of our arduous wnder- 
laking, and their astonishment that the details of a Parliamentary document, 
exceeding 600 pages, could have been compressed into the limits of sixteen, and 
in such a convenient form for reference. 

Wiih the titlepage and index to our third volume we shall publish all additions 
and corrections in the Census, and we recommend our subscribers to bind it 
with the volume, being highly useful for reference, Copies may still be had of 
all newsmen and booksellers, or, by order, enclosing sixpence, to our publisher, 
W. Little, 198, Strand, 

Census Exgnata.—The following places were omitted in their re ee 
Appledore (town), Devon, pop. 2\74; Bemerton, Wilts, 09; m, 


1 

y fr. Gl: Ingidian, West, 

York, pop. 1855; Marston Moretaine, Bucks, pop. 1147; Rottingdean, Sussex, 

pop. 983; # ‘idworth, Devon, . 207. 

? tion of the parish of Brasted, county af Kent, 

The Government return does not state the pops of the 
gives it, 


East, Norfolk, pop. 3834; St. Erney, Cornwall, 


“«#F. RS. L.” will find the pop 


in our list. 


“R.A.” Honiton —Thanks Jor his communication. The population of the 
parish of Littleham, in the-county of Devon, is correctly given in our list— 
3927 inhabitants, af which number 3654 are in that part of the town of Ex- 
mouth which is in that parish ; the remainder of Exmouthtown is in the parish 
of Withycombe-Rawleigh, The entire town contains 4356 inhabitants, 

“W.L., jun.’ —The tithing of Quidhampten, in the county of Wilts, contains 
333 inhabitants. The population is included with the parish of Fugglestone, 
in which it ts situate. 

“RS,” Liverpool.—Our correspondent’s opinions on the dismemberment of the 
empire will not influence our sentiments on the subject. 

“The Fire Brigadier."—Mr, Braidwood requests us to state, in correction of 
the article in our paper of last week, that it is not his invention, but Colonel 
Paulin’s, of the Sappeurs Pompiérs, at Paris, The trials alluded to were 
made.with a view of ascertaining the efficiency of the invention, which is proof 
against smoke, not against jire, 

is: ] n— Lhe sketch shall appear. 

smen charge more than 6s. 6d. per quarter, unless paid in 


« An Inhabitant of London.”—Such an establishment as that humanely recam- 
mended by our correspondent (a nightly refuge for the houseless,) already 
exists in the metropoiis, but is, we believe, somewhat too contracted Jor its ea- 
cellent purpose. 

« Mrs. Coolie” is thanked for the offer af the sketch, for which, however, we have 
not room. 

“R.S. M.,” Lambeth-road.—We have already engraved several views of Paris. 

“ Toby.” —The plates to Martin Chuzzlewit are etched on steel, 

“ A Subscriber.’—We must decline answering impertinent questions respecting 
an illustrious personage. 

« 4 Sportsman, —We shall see. 

«Une Pauvre Anglais."—We know of no such office as that mentioned by our 
correspondent. 

« P.M. Q."—See the illustrated description of the Thames Tunnel, in No. 48 of 
our journal, wherein the cost, &c., are stated. 

“G4. H'—No. 

« P.S2’'—The Royal Free Hospital, removed to the Gray's-inn-road, és especially 
worthy of the encouragement of all who “ enjoy the luxury of doing good.” 

“« A Subscriber,’ Devizes —Will our subscriber forward a sketch of the college, 
as we are scarcely satisfied with that in our possession ? 

“«X. ¥. Z.,” Ollerton —Any postmaster is liable to be dismissed for returning a 

* letter once put into the letter-box of his office. 

« B.A.” Clerk.—1. The letters must be not less than one tnch in height. 2. The 
punishment is according to the injury done. 

“A Friend jrom Lancashire.”—We have not received the drawings referred to 
by our correspondent, 

« Areskay,” Lythe—The contribution in question was unavoidably taken out to 
make room jor the latest news in our Saturday night's edition. 

“H.U.,” Langton.—See the description of the Great Britain steam-ship in our 
number 63, Our correspondent should write to the advertising party. 

.” Sheffield —The book can be obtained of any bookseller, if ordered. 


“ x W. Bath—We have not room at present Jor the view. 
* Chess.”°—The Moor-end Club will be happy to play the Gosport Club. 
“C.D.” Whitechapel —Our Correspondent should first obtain the testimonials, 


if possible, of the clergyman and~some reputable inhabitants of the parish in 
which he resides, and jorward the same to the Postmaster-General, 
« Architecturus” will perceive that his suggestion was acted on in our last week's 
number. 
J.C. W."—The pay extends to every day in the year. 2 
—D. 1. Graham's work on domestic medicine is, we believe, one of the 


most speciable works of its class. : 
«X. ¥. Z.’—Will our correspondent favour us with the sketch ? 
“ A Subscriber."—The charge for a newspaper sent by post to France is one 


haljpenny. é 

“7S.” Bristol, should consult a@ respectable solicitor, the law of dilapidations 
being very complicated. 

“Crayon,” Penzance-—We have taken some pains to ascertain the dimensions, 
&c., of Raffaelle's cartoons, at Hampton Court, but neither of the popular ac- 
counts of them gives the required Hetails . An eminent London printseller, 
whom we have consulted, is of opinion that the cartoons are painted upon 
paper with colour mixed with water, the outlines being in chalk, and that the 
size of each cartoon is about 15 by 10 feet, 

“ H.C. B.”—¥es, occasionally. 

« Nihil."—The revenue of France in 1842 was about 50,000,000, 

=i 0." Domates Dem is kept in the Chapter-house, Westminster. We do not 
ina why Hollington Church, near Hastings, was built in the middle of a 
we a 

Ineligible. On False Friendship,” by M_K.O.S.; “ Phe Old Mill St ‘ie 
by Sreckoy 3% Winter,” by W. A; “D. ML. ;* “On the Death,” hy 

K.S.Q 


"A ndent has forwarded us from Halifax the 
oun te q eye pag os anor 


an 


« Sir Charles phy 
ft Over: 
fast 


[ lowing extract from a letter reget 
Re iment, stationed at Hydra, whe 
bad, ava 4 1843. —J i 

TRATED 


ews. 1 he likeness 
most perfect resem 

“A Musical Practitioner” is 
komm’s musical been 
given subject, 7 
convenience, en marvitlan, 24 fee toices. 

« 4, and D.,” Colchéster—Three narieties of appar Sar the ation of 
aerated waters will be found described in the “ Magazine of Stence,” No. 
75; and the details of the manufacture of soda water are given in No, 225 of 
the same work, , 

“L.G.8,” Leeds.—The length of Oxford-street, London, is 1920 yards, or 
i mile and 1-\1th of a mile. £ ' 

“Q. E. D.—The answer to our correspondent, in our number of last week, was 
not correctly given. The marriage is a valid and binding contract, even if 
one of the parties take a fictitious name. 

“ A. B.,” Cily:—Mr. Brunel, the engineer to the Great Western Railway, 

“4 Poor Shoemaker,’ Wanstead.—Al legal notices to quit must be given with 
reference to, and are dependent upon, th tiipe af entry, and the agreement of 
the parties controlling the law ; 1.e.: If @ person take a 
and so from to year, until they choose to determine the tongncy Oi 
tice, such notice must be given six calendar months, expiring with the current 
year of the te : suchis the law. But, if the parties agree to 
give a three ithe Me ene an 
they may name, they are at liberty to do so, when the notice may be given ac- 
cordingly, and will be binding. - ; 


THE 


_as it does, so many minute details. This very brief report: is, how- 
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“T P.,” Ramsgate, is thanked for his zeal. 

« A Constant Reader and Admirer” should apply to a patent agent. 

Cuess.—“ W. W. B.” and “C. A. Watson.” —Your solutions are correct ; the 
problem may be worked in three different ss all in the same number of 
moves. It is impossible we can find room for all the variations we receive. 

X,"— The Chess Player's Chronicle,’ published monthly, price 1s., can be 
ordered by any bookseller. 

“G. D,”—Received: shall appear next week. 

“CW. W.'—We cannot give the desired information. 

“G. W.L.,” Castle-road, Southsea, Portsmouth, will be happy to play a game 
at chess by correspondence. 

* Edward.” —Received. The first game of the match appears this week. 

DravuGuts.—* Exeter, jun."—The rule of huffing is now generally abolished. 
You | gcid insist upon your baa yah 2 taking ah Bsc In agian to the 
secon stion, may com, r adversary to take one man, but he may 
take Stick he ities, See 

“7. Harwar.”—We are much obliged, but at present we cannot insert problems 
in draughts. 

Dustin Stare Triats.—Continvuation OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS.—Next 
week we shall resume our engravings, with magnificent views, portraits of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary, the Attorney and Solicitor General, and 
ether Crown Lawye ed in the pending State Prosecutions, Also, 
striking yiews of the Pneumatic Railway, to be opened next week. 


THE gi at are urpoesly omitied this week, as it is our intention to 
insert this illustration in future but once a month, at the suggestion of several 
fair readers, The engraving will be of larger size, and altogether of better 
execution, ied 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

A new and beantiful attraction, in the spirit of liberal art encouragement, 
which it has been one of the objects of this newspaper lavishly to promote—a 
work which it is hoped will be found to exceed in novelty ana beauty the magni- 
ficent tableaux of London already presented to the subseribers of the ILtustRa~ 
tTrep Lonpon News—is in active preparation for our readers, and will shortly 
be definitely annawnerd. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1843. 
Mr. Sydney Smith—the reverend canon, whase letters proclaim him 
to be such a great gun in the firing off of ‘ shot epistolary,’’ has level- 
led another broadside against the insolyent States of America, to 
which fe lent his money while they took all the benefit of the Act! 
There is something beautifully raey about the writing of the reverend 
divine ;—it is ever more profane an saered, but it has a spice and 
flavour in it that make one taste and enjoy it, even though it be 
written in the cause of mammion, and forthe reeovery not of sin into the 
paths of virtue but o' sole Inve the pocket of Smith. In his peculiar 
ease we may derive amusement ‘‘ even from the canon’s mouth’’— 
and, although another human being seems involved in the sacrifice, we 
do not feel the charitable regret which we ought to feel, that General 
Duffy Green should, so far as his letter-writing is concerned, be 
** done so excessively brown.’’ When we have not that which we 
like, says the French dramatic philosopher, we must endeavour to 
like that which we have; and so Sydney Smith, who has not the 
money he would like back from bankrupt America, endeavours to 
like the sport which the oceasion of his own loss gives him of thrash- 
ing handsomely, not only the people. wha have robbed, but the 
general who seeks to identify their nationality with his own! Smith 
discovers that verdure about Green which Green himself did not 
dream of, Smith sees that there is something green about Green, or 
he would never have written that letter. Green, on the other hand— 
Duffy Green—wishes that he had held his tongue—that he had re- 
praia ‘* LD’ homme verd et tranquil’’—the Green man and Still! He 
considers 


pa most powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
he loudest wit he e’er was deafened with. 
And he is right. Whenever Sydney Smith does write he does make a 
noise. When he does write, however, he does not sight always. 
Par exemple, we do not think it quite right in a clergyman to take so 
much interest in the matter of debt and credit as between nations 
and individuals. We do not say that he ought to confine himself to 
the stocks of his own parish, hut we do think it would be just as 
well if he did not, in the character of a mere speculator, dabble in 
any other stocks whatever. Nor da we like to see, in a servant 
of the lord, too poignant regrets for that ‘‘ Mammon,’’ who cannot 
be served. with ‘* God.’”? We would rather, therefore, that the 
bright letter we have alluded to, as well as its sparkling predecessor, 
should have come from a ‘‘ Jay proprietor,’’ instead of a clerical specu- 
lator in Pennsylvanian promises. Yet, we repeat, that we enjoy the 
letters themselves, and we guess they annoy the Americans as much 
as they annihilate the Duffy Greens. The Rev. Sydney is a satire 
upon their national fiag—he is a star administering the stripes. His 
theme is the dry one of money, but his justice is castagatorially 

oetical. How he marches off his army of Yankees to the prison of 

is imagination—‘‘ the insolvent infantry !’’—the ‘‘ bankrupt heavy 
horse !’’—the ‘‘ vivre sans payer,’’ as the war-cry, and the @re alieno 
on the trumpets! He cuts down the whole people with his trenchant 
blade—literally stunts them until, like their own native dwarf—‘‘ so 
short that they hav’nt paid their debts these ten years.’? There is no 
hope for them—he gives them up in despair—he is going to invest his 
money in the ‘‘ Turkish fours !”” 

Now, badinage apart, nothing can be more deserved than the 
English gentleman’s censure upon American dishonesty—upon that 
infamous system of national swindling which has ruined so many de- 
luded speculators here—and which, in the United States, roused the 
shame and indignation of Mr. Webster into that loud and powerful 
exhortation to his countrymen to be honest, which so lately fixed 
the admiration of the English press. The fine burst of manly decla- 
mation, however, in which Mr. Webster propounds his noble prin- 
ciples was, we fear, lost upon the hardened insolvency of the Penn- 
sylvanian cheats. They will not pay! No, they will leave paying 
a loan, as poor Theodore Hook said of them when they borrowed. 
But it cannot be denied that the habitual dishonesty of the bankrupt 
states is nationally disgraceful—that it involves a slur upon the 
whole American people—that it will destroy their character at 
home, and their credit abroad, and leave them for ever open to 
such caustic, bitter, and well-merited punishment, as Mr. Smith 
has bestowed upon them with his epistolary rod. It is had enough 
to find the vicious recklessness of wilful insolvency contaminating 
society by the example of individuals: but when it grows up among 
nations, and spr its brazen villany over the face of a whole 
country, it only be contemplated with scorn, loathing, and dis- 
gust. And it ruins the character of a nation in peace, so would it 
ruin its resources in war: and even General Duffy Green himself 
would find it difficult to lead his unpaying troops to yictory when they 
discovered that, in addition g unpaying, they were also unpaid ! 
Not so, however, think the Federal Government of the - No— 
they are about i issue five millions + lar 5 a moet Se 
rous paper it will prove to anybody ¢ . We hope the marc 
i er on r may be sonfined; but we eannot too much 

i nee ) civeulation. In the mean- 

P and America, as a 

ik. She can issue her paper 
worthlessness will b 


The Committee appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
ynnicing o€ the present system of postage, arrived at the conclusion of 
their labours some time ago ; but their report has only just now been 
published. We must say, that a more meagre document, in the shape 
of an official report, was never made public. About fifty lines in the 
columns of a newspaper include all the Committee have found time 
to say, and that consists merely of a bold statement of the fact that 
they have made the inguiry p dies ted, and that they ‘‘ regret’ they 
have no time to give an opinion on the evidence , involving, 


ever, accompanied by more than three hundred pages of evidence, so 
that those of the public who may have access to it may form their 
own opinions upon it in default of any authoritative opinion from the 
Committee. The witnesses examined were mostly persons belonging 
to the Post-office, and from their statements may ie 


| infantry, Tegimenta 
8. 


| debt 
gathered a great | 
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mass of information as to the management of this immense and im- 
portant establishment, though the reader may, perhaps, experience 
some trouble in so arranging it as to arrive at a clear and distinct 


notion of the system on which it is conducted. The evidence that 
will attract most attention is that of Me. Rowland Hill, to whose plan 


of postage the public at large is so much indebted for a daily and 
almost hourly conyenience, He is a sincere and energetic man, with 
an intimate knowledge of the question he takes in hand, and we 
should be sorry to see his views quite overruled by the decisions 
of those who are necessarily, » ope degree, circumscribed in their 
ideas hy the routine of office. Mr. Hill declares that, with a ‘‘ revived 
trade,” the Post-office revenue, at the penny-rate, will eventually 
rise to £1,300,000, but that, hitherto, the plan has beeen tried 
under very unfavourable circumstances, as respects the general 
prosperity of the country.”’ There can be no doubt that in this re- 
spect, Mr. Hill states no more than the fact. Lord Lowther, on the 
other hand, sees no prospect of any increase in the amount of the 
revenue from this department, the populous districts being now 
well supplied with letters, and no great increase being to be expected 
from those parts of the country which are thinly inhabited, with this 
contingency to be also kept in mind, that, should any great increase 
in the number of letters take place, an increase of expense must also 
be incurred by the establiskment, the persons employed being pretty 
hard pressed already. So diametrically opposed are the innovator 
and the man of office. The following short passage from the evidence 
of Colonel Maberly is rather neat ba | terse :-— 

I suppose you consider the portage rate now reduced to the minimum ?— 
So long ps you can go still further, | suppose it is not reduced to the mini- 
mum. I cannot answer that question. 

The great probability is tha! it will not be reduced lower ?—I do not know; 
we may haye a second Mr. Hill, perhaps. 

Do you think it probable or not that there will be any further reduction ?— 
If you ask me whether I think it probable, I think it is not. 

We also think it is not; we do not believe there in any wish on the 
part of the public to see the rate of postage reduced so low as to 
make the Post-office a drain on other sources of revenue: there is no 
question that it may be made quite capable of supporting itself. The 
objection to the old system was, that it made a revenue out of a busi- 
ness of daily life, only one degree less injurious to some of the best 
interests of society than a tax on conversation itself. Some of the 
greatest difficulttes in the way of any improvement in the present 
system is the unwillingness of the Treasury to try expensive experi- 
ments. And yet there are some improvements that are not only 
advisable, but absolutely indispensable. The following is Colonel 
Maberly’s testimony as to the extent to which the robbery of letters 
containing money and valuable articles is carried on in the Post-office; 
from any other source it would have been searcely credible :— 

How have you ascertained that there has been this amount of plunder from 
time to time?—Lord Lowther has stated to me that the greater part of his 
patronage since he first came to the Post-office arose from dismissals. Almost 
all the business connected with losses comes before me; it is rather a police 
business, which is managed by one of the clerks in the department of my 
Office, called the “Missing Letter Branch,” the solicitor,and myself, inasmuch 
as it is necessary to keep all these communications thoroughly confidential 
and away from other parties; and I can state chat the plunder is terrific. 


Some system of registering letters, or other security to the public, 
must be introduced, or contidence will be lost in what, with many 
faults, is a stupendous and magni:icent establishment. 


REPUDIATION OF THE AMERICANS BY THE REV.SYDNEY SMITH. 

The Reverend and witty Sydney Smith, whose portrait we rejoice to be 
enabled in our present publication to present to our readers, had something 
more than a fortnight since published an amusing and sarcastic philippic 
against ‘ the drab-coloured gentlemen of the State of Pennsylvania,” who 
delight in repudiation of their peewniary obligations. The length of the let- 
ter precluded its insertion in our columns. A General Duff Green—of whom 
the Times has well obseryed that his impudenee is a talent—sent some letters 
to that journal in defence of his countrymen. They have drawn from the 
reverend gentlemen the following characteristic reply: — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


‘ashington in defence of bis country. The 
i supplicity, “Whence this morbid hatred of 


has certainly not shown himse 
meth 


red of the fox? What have I done? Whom 

with astonishment at these symptoms of 

the poultry exclaimed, ‘where are our 

are ? Did not [see you rynning away yester- 

y with my mother x 1 2? Pld you not eat up all my relations 

last weak ? ought to die the worst of deaths—to be pecked into a thou- 

sand pieces?” Now } , reen, comes the morbid hatred of 

America, as you term it. use h cpadues has been pred tory—because 

she kas ruimed so many het een, et Fen, 89 many miserable women, so 

many aged —hecause 3 e be eturbei the order of the world, and rifled 

those sacre sasures which ne virtue had hoarded for human misery. 

Why is sneh aed morbid? » is it not just, inevitable,innate? Why, 
is it not disgraceful to wantit? Why, is it not honourable to feel it? 


have loved 
w,” and at all 0) 
red E heve never ce 
rican 
introduced, I have peolehea all x 


honoured America all my life; and in 
rtunities which my trumpery sphere 
to praise and defend the United 


$e wher have 
the hopitality in my power. But IL cannot 


Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 


I am astonished that the honest States of America do not draw a Cordon 
Sanitaire round their unpaying brethren, that the truly mercantile New York- 
ers, and the thoroughly honest people ot Massachusetts, do notin their Euro- 
java visits wear ap uniform with “S. S., or Solvent States,” worked in gold 
etters the coat, and receipts in fall of all demands tamboured on the 
waistcoats, and ‘ our own property ”’ figured on their pantaloons. 

But the General seems shocked that 1 should say the Americans eannot go 
to war without money ; but what do I mean by war? Not irruptions into 
Canada—not the embo: ying of militiain Oregon, buta long tedious maritime 
war of four or five years’ duration, 1s any man so foolish as to suppose that 
Rothschild has nothing to do with such wars as these? and that a bankrupt 
State, without the power of borrewing a shilling in the world, may not be 
crippled in such a contest ? We all know that the Americans can fight. No- 
body doubts their See: I see now, in my mind’s eye, a whole army on 
the plaing of Pennsylvania ip battle array, immense corps of insolvent light 

heavy horse debtors, battalions of repudiators, brigades 
of bankrupts, with Viere sans Payer, ou mourir, on their banners, and ere 
alieno on their trampets ; all these desperate debtors would fight to the 
death for their country, and probably drive into the sea their invading cre- 
ditors. Of their courage, I repeat again, I have no doubt. I wish I had the 
same confidenee in their wisdom. Bat I believe they will become intoxicated 
by the flattery of unprincipled orators ; and instead of entering with us into 
a noble competition in making calico (the great object for which the Anglo- 
Saxon race appears to have been created), they will waste their happiness 
aud their money (if they can get any) in years of silly, bloody, foolish, and 
accursed war, to prove to the worid that Perkins is a real fine gentleman, 
and that the earronades of the Washington steamer will carry farther than 
those of the Britisher Victoria, or the Robert Peel vessel of war. 

lam accused of applying the epithet repudiation to states which have not re- 
pudiated. Perhaps s0; but then these latter ert have not paid. But what 
is the difference between a man who says, “ I don’t owe you anything, and 
will not pay you,” and another who says, “ I do owe ae asum,” and who, 
having admitted the debt, never pays it? There seems in the first to be some 
ane colour of right, but the second is broad, blazing, refulgent, meridian 

1a 

{c may be very true that rich and educated men in Pennsylvania wish to 
pay the debt, and that the real objectors are the Dutch and German agri. 
culturists, who cannot be mate to understand the effect of character upon 
clover. Atl this may be very true, but it isadomestic quarrel. Their church- 
wardens of repudiation must make a private rate of infamy for themselves— 
we have nothing to do with this rate. The real quarrel is the Unpaid World 
versus the State of Pennsylvania. 

And now, dear Jonathan, let me beg of you to follow the advice of a real 


friend, who will say to you what Wat Tyler had not the virtue to say, and 
what all speakers in the eleven recent Pennsylvanian elections have cau- 


tiously abstained from saying, ** Make reat effort; book up at once and 


| pay.” You have no conception of the obloquy and contempt to which you 


are exposing yourselves all over Europe. Bull is naturally dispesed to love 
you; but he loves nobody who does not pay him. His imaginary nernciee is 
some pane of punctual Spo where ready money prevails, and where 

id discount are unknown. As for me, as soon as I hear the last 
farthing is paid to the last: itor, 1 will appear on my knees at the bar of 
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the Pennsylvania Senate, in the plumcopicean robe of American controversy. 
Each conscript Jonathan shall trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help 
to decorate me with those penal plumes in which the vanquished reasoner of 
the Transatlantic world does homage to the physical superiority of his op- 
ponents. And now, having eased my soul of its indignation, and sold my 
tock at 40 cent. discount, I sulkily retire from the subject, with a fixed 
pray of lending no more money to free and enlightened republics, but 
my money henceforward in buying up Abyssinian bonds and 
to the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis Three and-a-Half per Cent. 
SypNey SMITH. 


of sonlering. 


bc 


To the Publisher of the LuustRatTED LONDON News. 


Rugby Station, Nov, 22, 1843. 
Srr,—As agent for ied paper, I feel it my duty to suprise you that on 
his route to join in the hunt with the Earl of Wilton, the Duke of Nemours 
alighted at the Rogby Station, and desired to have » copy of the ILLus- 
TRATED News, Containing portraits of the Duke and Dachess of Nemours; 
and on his Royal Highness being supplied with a copy by the newsvender, 
he expressed the most decided pleasure at that beautifully illustrated paper. 

am, Sir, yours obediently, WILLIAM MARTIN. 


THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 


Winpsor, Monpay.—Her Majesty, accompanied by her Royal Highness 
the Duchess de Nemours, took an early walk this morning in the grounds 
abont the Castle. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was taken a 
carriage iri this morning, attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice were also 
taken for their customary morning airing on the terrace and in the grounds 
adjoining the Castle. is Royal Highness Prince Albert accompanied by 
his Royal guest the Duke de Nemours, and attended by Mr. GE. Anson 
and Colonel Wylde, went to enjoy the sport of shooting in the Royal pre 
serves, His Royal Highness the Duke de Nemours was attended by le 
General Colbert and 'e Capitaine de Reille. Le Comte de Rohan Chabot 
had the honour of accompanying the Royal sportsmen. 

Turspay.—This being the anniversary of the birth of the Princess Royal 
(the “ firstborn” of her Majesty), the bells of the parish church and the 
chapel of St. George rang merry peals at intervals throughout the day. At 
an early hour the band ef the Ist Life Guards proceeded from the cavalry 
barracks to the Castle, where they stationed themselves beneath the cham 
ber window of the infant Princess, and serenaded her Royal Highness for 
nearly an hour, A grand banquet was given by her Majesty in the evening, 
covers being laid for 32. - 

It is stated to be her Majesty’s intention to honour Sir Robert Peel with 
a visit at his residence at Drayton Manor, on Tuesday the 28th inst. Her 
Majesty will proceed from Windsor Castle to Watford, and thence by rail- 
way to Drayton Manor, to remain till Friday, the lst of December, when 
her Majesty will go on a visit to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

On Monday, the 4th of December, the Queen will honour the Duke of Rut- 
land with a visit at Belvoir Castle, and return to Windsor Castle on the 7th. 

Her Majesty will be accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert; 
and we learn that her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas signified to Sir Robert 
Peel her intention of joining the Royal party at Drayton Manor on the 29th 
inst , so that the Premier will have the distinguished honour of receiving in 
his house at the same time his Sovereign and her illustrious Consort, and her 
a, the Queen Dowager, with their respective suites and-attendants, 

KATH OF THE CouNTESS OF MAyo,—This venerable lady died on Sun- 
day last at the residence of her sister, Mrs. T. Smith, Burstead Lodge, 
Bognor, Sussex. 

HE DUKE oF BorDEAUX.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Bordeaux, 
accompanied by his suite, consisting of the Duke of Levis, the Duke Descars, 
Admiral Villaret de Joyeuse, and M. J. Barraude, visited Leeds on Thurs- 
His Royal Highness arrived by the mid-day railway train from Shef- 
and took up his residence at Scarborough’s Hotel, where he remained 
until Friday afternoon, when bis Royal Highness and his suite departed by 
the York and North Midland Railway for Burton Constable, in the east 
riding of Yorkshire, on a visit to Sir Cl:fford Constable. From Burton Con- 
stable his Royal Highness proceeds to Hornby Castle, the seat of the Duke 
and Duchess of Leeds, and thence on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. Sir John Shelley’s mansion, in Bel- 

we-square (lately in the occupation of the Duke of Marlborough), has 

een taken for the Duke de Bordeaux during his Royal Highness's residence 
in London. The house, it is said, has been taken for three months certain. 
His Royal Highness is expected on the 28th inst. M. de Chateaubriand is 
shorty expected in London, and will take up his residence at the house of 

e Prince. 

His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar arrived on a visit to 
his illustrious aunt, the Queen Dowager, at Whitley Court, on Friday morn- 
ing, from Windsor where he had been doing daty with his regiment. His 
Serene Highness slept at Birmingham on Thursday night, having arrived 
there from the metropolis by the mail train. 

APPROACHING ALLIANCE IN Hiou Lire.—About the second week in 
the bey J month, Mr. Francis Hastings Russell, of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, eldest son of Lord William Russell, is expected to lead to the altar 
the Lady Elizabeth Sa*kville West, eldest daughter of the Lord Chamberlain 
and Countess Delawarr. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn and family arive? at Barons 
Court, county Tyrone, from the noble Marquis’s seat in the Highlands, last 
week. We hear the noble Marquis and Marchioness have made arrange- 
ments to stay in Ireland for two months, and then to return to their subur- 
ban seat at Stanmore. 

A Cabinet Council was held at one o’clock on Monday afternoon at the 
Foreign-oflice. Sir Robert Pee! arrived in town in the forenoon from a visit to 
her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, and attended the council. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buccleuch, Earl 
of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, gir James Graham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Earl of Haddington, Earl of Ripon, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge were also present. The counci! sat three hours. 

The Duke of Wellington had a Cabinet dinner on Wednesday evening at 
Apsley House. The noble and gallant duke departs this day, or early on Mon- 
day morning, for Drayton Manor, on a visit to Sir Robert Peel during the 
stay of the Queen and Prince Albert, and thence to Chatsworth, where the 
noble duke remains until the departure of her Majesty, and then goes to 
Belvoir Castle, the Puke of Ru'land’s seat, in Lincolnshire. 

THE Duke anv Ducuess oF Nemours,—The stay of the royal visitors, 
at present the guests of her Majesty, it is expected will not be prolonged 
beyond Saturday or Tuesday next at the latest, Admiral Casy having given 
orders to have every preparation made for the embarkation of the Duke and 
Duchess of Nemours on the former day. 

Another Cabinet Council was held on Tuesday evening, at the Foreign- 
office. The Duke of Buccleuch arrived in town on Tuesday, to attend the 
Council, from Windsor Castle. The Council sat two hours and a half. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission for England bad a meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, at the office in Whitehall-place. 

The Attorney-General transacted business yesterday at the Home-office. 

The Committee on Education of the Lords of her Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council had a meeting on Tuesday, at the Council-office, 

Lord Rodney has bought one of the splendid houses in Eccleston Square 
for his future town residence. 

The Duke of Rutland is suffering from a troublesome attack of rheuma- 
tism, but his indisposition is not of a serious character Should, however, 
the noble duke continue unwell, it will \e impossible for his grace to receive 
the Queen and her illustrious consort, who contemplated visiting Belvoir 
on leaving the Duke of Devonshire’s seat in Derbyshire. 

Tue Ducness or GLoucester.—Her Royal +B htasey has been and con- 
tinues seriously indisposed. She passed an Indifferent night on ‘ 
night. Dr. Hawkins and Mr. Keate attend the Royal Duchess. Her Ro v 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the other members of the Royal Famit - 
sent to ig bey after the health of their illustrious relative. His Royal H i 
ness the Duke of Cambridge arrived at Gloucester House on Wedne: ay 
morning, to pay a visit to his royal sister, previous to his leaving town. 
Many of the nobility and gentry called in the course of the day to make in- 

uiry after the state of the Royal Duchess. ‘The answer given was—“ Her 
Royal Highness is going on favourably.” His al High: the Duke of 
Cambridge left town on Wedoesday to honour Mr. Sloane Stanley at his seat, 
Paultons, Hants, with a visit. . 

Tue Duc pe Borpsaux.—Burton Constasue, Nov. 21.—His 
Highness the Duc de Bordeaux and suite arrived at Hull at half. our 
on Friday last. From thence he proceeded to Burton Constable, on a visit 
to Sir Clifford and Lady Constable, where a large party of nobility and gentry 
were assembled to meet his Royal Highness. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The Derby Mercury states that her Majesty and Prince Albert (having 
previously visited Sir Robert Peel at Drayton Manor) are expected to arrive 
at the Railway Station, Derby, on Friday, Dec. 1, about two o’clock, on their 
way to Chatsworth, and that the special train which will convey them will 
proceed on to Chesterfield station without stopping, excepting to change the 


engine. 

n reaching Chesterfield the Royal and illustrious party will be rted 
to Chatewortht by the three troops of Yeomanry Cavalry connected with that 
district. The Duke of Devonshire has given instructio ae commence- 
ment of preparations at Chatsworth, and there oubt but that 


princely mansion will be the focus of magnificent 
On Monday, Dec. 4, her Majesty will leave oe h, and taking 
the railway at Chesterfield, will arrive at the Derby st ‘ about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when the ake the — 
Counties line, and proceed as far.as the raily serve—moast likely 
either to Nott ngsham or Syston—to the Duke of Rutland’s, at Belvoir He : 
of the ilus- 


On her Majesty’s return from Chatsworth, aud on the aval 
trious personages at our railway station, the corporation of Derby intend to 
present loyal addresses to her et 4 and Prince Albert, on the occasion of 


their visit to this county. Loyal addresses from the borough of Tamworth, 
= hea te and Leicestershire, will also be presented during the 
e. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Report or THE Postace ComMITTEE.—The select committee appointed 
to inquire into the measures which have been adopted for the introduction of 
a general rate of postage, which is a very inconclusive document, concludes 
by stating that, on account of the late period of the session, they are unable 
to do more than report the evidence which they have taken; to which they 
beg leave to refer, as well as to the correspondence which will be found in 
the appendix, in connexion therewith, between the R gaergy?! and the Post- 
office ; from both of which departments they entertain no doubt these pro- 
positions will receive the fullest consideration. 

DesTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.—Daring the last few days, though 
the weather has been mild, there have been as many as 300 men, women, 
and children, admitted into the Refuge for the Destitate, Playhouse yard : 
there having been since the opening last Monday week, 642 provided with 
nightly lodging, and who also have given them a slice of bread night and 
morning. There will be no more than 300 allowed admission until the cold 
weather sets in, for fear of fever, which happened last year, from too many 
being congregated together. 

THe Netson CoLumn.—On Tuesday the scaffolding around the Nelson 
statue, at Charing-cross, was entirely removed, so that the large figure stood 
out boldly and conspicuously above the scaffolding that still surrounds the 
column itself, 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen on Tuesday last, a resolution ex- 
pressive of the thanks of the court to the late Lord Mayor was unanimously 
agreed to. At the same meeting the report of the gaol committee was read 
which recommended the appointment of a superintendent with a salary of 
£300 a year, and £50 for a house. 

On Monday ti 4a menting of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of Charches and Chapels, was held 
at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. The Lord 
Bishop of London was in the chair. e Secretary read the reports of the 
sub-committees, after which the meeting, having examined the cases re- 
ferred to their consideration, yoted grants of money towards building ad- 
ditional churches er chapels at various places. The society then examined 
the certificates of completion of the works in ten parishes. These were ap- 
proved, and the board issued orders to the treasurer for the payment of the 
grant voted in each case. 

Roya Institute oF Britisn Arcuirscrs.—The first meeting for the 
session, which was very numerou-ly attended, was held on Monday evening 
at the rooms of the Institute in Grosvenor-street, W. Tite, Esq., F.R.S , ar- 
chitect of the New Royal Exchange, in the chair. After some illustrative 
remarks on the position which the society held in the scientific world both 
at home and abroad, the secretary read a long list of donations, including 
many valuable presents from the chief architectural and archeological so- 
cieties of the Continent. 

DEsTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.—On Monday, at noon, a public meet- 
ing was held in the theatre of the Western Literary Institution, Leicester- 
square, for the purpose of taking into eonsideration the destitution now ex- 
isting in the metropolis, and also for adeptmg measures to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the houseless poor, On the committee entering the theatre, the 
Rev. Mr. Ward was voted to the chair, Boaparied by Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Viscount Ranelagh, Sir wee ey, binson, Chairman of Lloyd's ; 
Mr. Hankey, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Mr, liane; and amongst other gentle- 
men presen’ ay Sir De Lacy Evans, Hon. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Kingscote, 
Mr, Fitzgerald, Mr. Luke Hansard, ‘Mr. alter, and others.—Mr. Arber, 
the promoter of the measure, briefly explained to the meeting that it was 

nally proposed to pass a series of resolutions—the first, to the effect 
that the Right Rey. the Bishop of London, with the penne clergy, be re- 
gyenee to become president and vice- presidents of the proposed institution. 

he second, that a provisional committee be appointed ; and tbe last, that a 
public subscription be set on foot in behalf of the institution, to be called 
the Western Refuge for the Destitute, ‘These resolutions, however, were 
thought by some of the gentlemen on the committee to be hardly compre- 
hensive enough in their nature.—Viscount Ranelagh said that he was de- 
cidedly of this opinion, He thought that if any measures were taken they 
ought, to meet adequately the destitution that now existed in the metropolis, 
to be taken upon a national and comprehensive scale. (Applause.) The 
house of refuge to be established should be as well known as St. Paul’s 
(Applause.)—Lord Dudley Stuart was most bappy to take in rs 
sure that might tend to obliterate the reproach which all must feel so 
grievously attached to the wealthier classes of this metropolis, in having 
neglected so long to provide a refage for those houseless and pris 
beings who thronged our public thoroughfares and parks, (Applause.) He 
moved a resolution that it is expedient to establish an institution for the 
reliet of the houseless and destitute poor in the metropolis, and would sug- 
gest that the meeting be adjourned to Exeter Hall until some future day, 
and that the Bishop of London be requested to preside, (Applause.)—Mr. 
B. B. Cabbell seconded the resolution.—Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr, Ridgway, 
Mr. Kingscote, Mr. Robinson, and other gentlemen addressed the meeting. 
—It waa suggested that the Fleet Prison might be appropriated as a place 
of refuge; and the meeting, after the apointment of a provisional committee, 
consisting principally of the gentlemen present, broke up. y 

City IMPROVEMENTS.—The tardy improvements in New Farringdon- 
street, which is to form the leading line of communication from Holborn- 
bridge to Islington, have at last commenced, and a very handsome house, 
ir the best style of street architecture, has just been completed at the 
Holborn terminus. Here there will be a crescent of handsome houses and 
shops, the effect of which, when completed, will be very good from Farrinzdon- 
street. Scaffoldings are erected,‘and excavations have been made for build- 
ing six other houses in the new street. 

HuNGERFORD SusPENsion BripGe.—It is intended to open this bridge 
early in May next. The abutments on either side of the Thames, and the 

ier on the Hungerford side, are completed. The pier on the Lambeth side 
is expected to be finished by Christmas. The length from pier to pier will 
be 600 feet, the entire length of the bridge, from the abutments on the 
Hungerford side to the opposite, will be 1440 feet. Its breadth in ** the 
clear” will be about 15 feet, and its height from the water level to the foot- 
way, 28 feet. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


Extensive Fine in Kent-street, Boroucu.—On Monday forenoon 
a fire broke out in the store warehouses of Mr. Lewis, hemp manufacturer, 
Bowles’s-place, Kent-street, Borough. From the nature of the stock on fire, 
before the workmen could procure any water, the flames bad spread with the 
most frightful rapidity. In less than one hour from the outbreak of the fire, 
nearly the whole contents of the warehouses, consisting of Manilla hemp, 
were entirely destroyed. The loss will fall heavily on Mr. Lewis, he not 
having effected any insurance. The fire originated through placiog the 
hemp too nar a warm air stove. 

Another fire took place about half-past nine o'clock, in the house of Mr. 
Robert, Hemlock court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. It originated in 
a cellar, containing various articles of furniture, &c. The neighbours, for- 
tunately, quickly procured the parish engine, and by the great exertions of 
those present, the damage was principally confined to where the fire’or:ginated, 
The building is the property of Mr, Short, ot the Somerset Hotel, Strand. 

DREADFUL ACCIDENT.—On Saturday last, an old man, named Shanks, 
was killed at the Slamannan Railway. He was walking on the railroad; but 
being hard of hearing he did not hear the train approaching, so that before 
the engineer could stop the machinery, the engine and the other vehicles 
trode him down. He was dreadfally mangled, and died in a short time. 

Invine.—Two Lives Lost.—An aceifent of a very distressing nature oc- 
curred at the bar-mouth of Irvine on Wednesday Lagacs John Ritchie 

as 


iately sent off assistance, and succeeded in picking 


up one of the sons 4), Who manage! to keep himself afloat by clinging 
to two of the it his father and brother met a watery grave. 

On Sseturday night, between the hours of seven and eight, a destructive fire 
broke out in the immense range of premises belopginr r. George Salinon, 
trmber-merchan' in Macclesficldantgeet, ty . The fire was first 
ceontera ing in one of the buildings where the veneering wasdone. The 

‘in of the r be ascertained. Itissu the amount of 
Derty destroyed 1 The loss will on the tv fire- 
ween four clock on Saturday morning a fire broke out upon the 
extensive prem! a peouueticn of Messrs. “Hagington and Sons, the 
rick-cloth makers in the t-road. Assietanee ing speedily procured, 
the fire was fortunately ext ihed with but little destruction of property. 


ATTEMPTED SvIcIDE BY Ma. C. Guppins.—On 
the part of this gentleman to py pool suicide, was the cause of much excite- 
ment in the bg of Mr. Joseph Hume's residence, the scene of this 
occurrence. On 4 morning, shortly re five o’clock, the screams 


onday an attempt on 


of Mrs Gubbini r. Hume and his family, and it was discovered that 
the unfortunate an had thrown himeel his bed-room window, 
on the third , on the pavement. He was ina of blood. 


Having been conveyed into the house in an state, in addition to 


other serious injuries, Mr. Gubbins was esustained 
Saten of on his t hs, and his other leg was ee Pain Shas —_ 
ent his ultimate recovery, 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Fox- does not commence in earnest till December; for in 
the month of November not ane horse of a hundred is in condition 
to live fifteen minutes, best pace, with a vermin of caste. The people 
of the leash, however, are up and at it: the nut brown partridges and 
brilliant pheasants “ rue the rising of the sun,” ere steeple-chasing kas 
set in with its accustomed severity. To which of these three shall 
we address ourselves? Seeing that the latter is a rude type of racing, 
from which we have so recently parted, we will, for the nonce, specu- 
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late, if it should so please the reader, in that bra i 
known to the ancients of this land as the ‘“ Wildezoase 2 ba 
Within the last few years, the system Of racing over the country—to 
which the name of steeple-chasing has been given (probably ‘upon 
the principle that ‘‘ the nearer the church the farther sie pel can 
has acquired a high degree of popularity with equestrian sporting 
circles, both here and on the Continent. Oddly enough, at a time 
when the handicap is found to be necessary for the preservation of 
the turf, this sport is flourishing exceedingly, albeit each season 
sees its harvest reaped—at least all its richest fields—by one or two 
animals: yesterday, Lottery; to-day, Cheroot. It is perhaps out of 
season to relate how we stand affected towards it: yet we cannot 
let the chance pass to say, we hold it in no esteem. It is, after all, 
little else but hunting—following your nose instead of your fox, 
Why then mount some strange cavalieg or fancy stable-man on your 
horse above price, and take his pleasure by essaying how fast he can 
make cross-country pace! It used to be said of the present noble 
Master of the Horse, that in his young days he was wont to lament 
the danger which attached to being fired out of a mortar, because he 
pang head get. : a to # Gps on for him. How fortunate 

at the close of his life co e solaced b s i 
pane Western Raley. y steeple-chasing—over the 

The leading contests of the kind embraced under the head of steeple 
chases, to which the season has so far given existence, are those of 
Newport Pagnel in England, and Dunboyne in Ireland. The former 
was, to our taste, a legitimate specimen of the sport. Nineteen 
started, and it was cleanly won by Mr. T. Oliver, on his own 
nag—Cheroot. This excellent rider began his career in the ranks 
—that is to say, professionally. After undergoing as many hard 
knocks as a frontier fortress of the Low Countries, Fortius 
thought fit to smile on him, and last year he made a good 
thing of his “dreadful trade.” At Newport Pagnel he enjoyed 
something resembling the treat my Lord Jersey was wont to court— 
besides putting into his pocket -£555—if he gets it. Lottery, receiving 
12ib., ran an indifferent second—Peter Simple, Vanguard, and a host 
of good names—nowhere. Thus the crack thing of the month came 
off among the Saxons. The Milesians had their grand chase on the 
12th inst., some score of miles from Dublin. For this six started, and 
four were killed outright. We cannot refrain from giving the details 
of these sudden deaths in the characteristic words of the Irish reporter 
—* The public are at all times difficult to please, and in this in- 
stance, counting on the superiority of the horses engaged, they ex- 
pected great things, and consequently were not at all pleased at the 
indifference of the contest. This feeling, however, soon gave way to 
regret when it was known that Regulator and Reynard were for ever 
gut hors de combat. The former fell at the smallest fence in the 
ine, and was dead in an instant —his body slipping into the narrow 
ditch, where it lay a perfect picture for the pencil of a Landseer. 
Reynard’s back was broken, also, at an insignificant little up-jump.”’ 
‘The victor in this ensanguined field was a mare, called Brunette, by 
Sir Hercules, ridden by Mr. Colgam—a regular Centaur, by ail 
accounts, The Emerald Isle has ever been famous for its bruising 
riders, yet we find their matches for them when they come among us. 
Her hunters, whether on two legs or four, have it not all their own 
ba in the land of Bull. 

fit be permitted to close this paper with a word about betting and 

the Derby, our duty will be found a brief one. The lot backed is 
chiefly the same quoted last week ; the only change of mark being the 
advance of Monday on Rattan, eagerly done at 13 to 2—a nice price 
to burn fingers at. The safest investments, we should say, were 1550 
to £50 against Rattan winning Derby and Leger; and 40 to 1 against 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, We call the attention of our readers to this horse, 
when 50 to 1 was current against him. 


PENCILLINGS OF THE FOUR COURTS, 


FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER, DURING 
THE PENDING STATE PROSECUTIONS. 
Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terrA magnum alterius spectare laborem.—Lucretivs. 

The enraged Atlantic, rising in mountains, is sublime in the highest de- 
gree, and would yield a pleasing astonishment to one who could see it with- 
out fear, but conveys too many ideas of danger and difficulty to produce the 
soothing and cheerful delight which attends the contemplation of what is 
beautiful.— BEATTIE. 

The Christian sentiment is much more beautiful than the Epicu- 
rean; and yet there are those in this Christian country who look on 
the momentous scene of agitation which Ireland presents at this 
moment, without being influenced by those ‘ ideas of danger and 
difficulty ’’ which force themselves upon the mind of modern humani- 
zation, and were unknown to the selfish philosophy of old. Sooth to 
say, most men are accustomed to look on the moral Ocean, when it 
‘‘upheaves its vastness,’’ not with the naked eye of truth, but through 
different ends of the telescope. If there be those who magnify 
danger, seeing it nearer than it really is, there are those who despise 
it, faneying it far away. They are the excited politicians on both 
sides. One man, standing by the sounding deep, imagines that he 
sees the vessel of the State at the mercy of winds and waves, and 
driving amongst the Cyclades. He is seized almost with despair. 
Another sees her safely and majestically riding over the swelling but 
unbroken waters. His mind is filled with the idea of vast agitation 
without difficulty. The boldness, the skill, the security of her mari- 
ners, and the perfection of her mechanism, which is not endangered 
by the mightiest effort, are felt by him, and suggest pleasurable emo- 
tions. He is excited. Both are excited, although by different 
passions. This is not a party view of the case, for I hint pretty 
strongly at false mediums and consequent exaggeration on both sides. 
There is more in my hint for the people of England than they may 
at first glance be inclined to imagine. One thing is certain—these 
Crown prosecutions of Mr. O’Connell and the other “ conspirators,”’ 
may be necessary or not; they may turn out legally successful or 
not—they never cam settle ‘‘ the state of Ireland question.’’ That 
must be settled, for every man of common sense and humanity in 
these countries, of what shade of politics soever he be, says it must ; 
and that, once said, forms already the basis of conciliation. 

It cannot affect the great settlement one jot whether Mr. O’Connell 
and his companions be imprisoned, or, through the cleverness of their 
counsel, be enabled to blink her Majesty’s Irish Attorney-General. 
These who say that O’Connell’s imprisonment—and myriads already 
say so—would create a rebellion in Ireland, are as absurd and as far 
from the truth as these who, on the other hand, aver that, if he non- 
suits the Government, his next step will be a serious attempt at dis- 
membering the empire. I have better hopes for Ireland, and for 


England also. ' 
‘There are those, on the one hand, who find great profit in agitation ; 


there are those, on the other, who do not lose much by keeping up the 
ery of . O'Connell's is flying, it is certain, with a very pic- 
resque ct, and reminds one of Dryden's fine illustration of the 


uty of motion, in his ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis :’’— 
The fieg aloft spread raffting to ‘he ow 
is 


‘And sanguine streamers en (sre sti, 


The weaver, charm’d with 
Goes on te sea, and Anows not to rei 
The Liffey is not set an five es yet; neither do I think that the great 
“* Libe Aad is med thoroughly at the produce of his Irish 
loom. But, if he has ‘‘ gone to sea, and knows not to retire,”’ who 
aa 
sh ? 


at this moment that the Crown lawyers are not ‘‘ at sea’’ 

n truth, they are not yery cool about the business—quite the 
contrary. To all outward ces, they seem to be more excited 
than anghody else. They do thes thing better in England ; although, 
y 


to be sure, they have ly made some strange mistakss in their 
state prosecutions. Still, they keep their temper. But, is it not very 
difficult to one’s temper when badgered at unforeseen points, 


and over-@ , or, at events, far outnumbered? It was, cer- 
tainly, talking as I have been of excitement, a most exciting scene, 
that which took place in the Irish Queen’s Bench on the 15th. Had 
Mr. O’Connell's life been at stake, instead of his plea of abatement, 
there could not have been a greater sensation. A description of this 
scene, however, I must reserve for a better opportunity. My English 
friends want to be introduced personally to the ‘‘ conspirators.”” Be- 
fore doing so, I would give them a brief idea or two respecting the 
judges of the Queen’s ch in Ireland; and next week they shall 
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have portraits of the counsel and 
attorneys on both sides. Some of 
these are extraordinary men, and 
all worthy of notice. 


THE JUDGES, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE PENNE~ 
FATHER. 

His lordship was one of the most 
distinguished men at the bar, and, 
whether as a lawyer or an adyo~ 
cate, he had very few competitors. 
Without wishing the remark to ap- 
ply to the eminent person who pre- 
sides over the Irish Queen’s Bench, 
it may be observed that the ques- 
tion has from time .to time been 
mooted whether the best lawyers 
make always the best judges, and 
it has often been remarked that a 
mediocrity-of talent and legal ac- 
quirements, accompanied by. pa- 
tience,equanimity ,and a good con- 
stitution, has enabled, in. many 
instances, its possessors to rank 
amongst the most useful members 
of the judicial bench in this,as well 
as the sister country. . His lord- , 
ship for many years previous to his 
elevation enjoyed but very indif- 
ferent health, and, like SirWilliam 
Follett, afforded one of those rare 
exceptions to the general rule, that 
‘*if a lawyer leaves his business, 
his business will leave him.”’, His 
lordship, like theEnglish Solicitor- 
General, has been often obliged, 
from ill health, to absent himself 
for months together from his pro- 
fession, and to leave his clients in 
other hands; and yet his return 
was scarcely announced when his 
business was as great, his bag as 
full of briefs as ever, and his re- 
appearance was now and then so 
marked by increased power and 
renovated energies, that by all who 
hailed his return it might have 
been said of himn— 

Scarce out of sight, 

He burst more brilliantly to light. 
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auspices under which he entered 
ublic life, were Whig. i 


r.Curran’s life he was intimately 


connected with the political 

of his patron; but after his deat 
he devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the duties of his profes- 
sion. Whether his politicalopinions 


in later years, and especially since 
nis elevation to the bench, have 


preserved a_ perfectly consistent 


complexion, is a question which I 


Hislordship’s political opinions, 


whenever he felt called on to ex- 
press any ,wereConservative. Such 
expression, however, was by no 
means of frequent occurrence,and 
was never remarkable for that per- 
sonal harshness and indiscreet vio- 
lence, the faults, in too many in- 
stances, of our Irish politicians on 
both sides of the Boyne. Whenthe 
present administration came into 
power, his lordship was offered 
the Irish Seals, Sir Edward Sug- 
den haying, it is said, refused 
them. When, however, the latter 
had re-considered his opinion, 
and agreed to accept them, the 
then Mr. Pennefather was offered 
the office of Solicitor-General, 
which he agreed to take under the 
present Master of the Rolls, who 
was then Attorney-General, and 
this arrangement was entered into 
with the distinct promise of the Chief Justiceship of the Queen’s 
Bench when the vacancy shouldj occur, which was then shortly 
expected. Although attached to his native country, as all Irishmen are, 
it would appear that the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland entertains a more substantial predilection for Eng- 
land. Most, if not all his purchases of property, of late years—so I 
have been credibly informed—have been made in that country. This 
fact, under ordinary circumstances, might be deemed of trifling im- 
‘port ; but in strange times like the present it is not without a meaning. 

His lordship’s brother, one of the Batons of the Exchequer, is one 
of the best judges onthe bench in either country. 

The Right Honourable Edward Pennefather, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, was called to the bar in 1796; and his brother, 
the Honourable Richard Pennefather, second Baron of the Exche- 
quer, was called in 1795. Chief Justice Pennefather is about in his 
seventieth year. 


JUDGE BURTON. 
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THE FOUR JUDGES. 


JUDGE BURTON. 

The Honourable Charles Burton, second Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, is not an Irishman; and for the introduction of this great 
favourite of her bar, and distinguished ornament of her bench, Ire- 
land is indebted to her illustrious son, the late John Phillpot Curran. 
He it was who, seeing the young Englishman’s excellent aptitude and 
steady application to legal business, first induced him to think of 
Ireland as the field of his future exertions, and the Irish bar as his 
future profession. Judge Burton was called in the year 1792, and 
was, almost from the very first outset of his professional career, looked 
upon as a first-rate lawyer. He soon broke many a spear with some 
of the first and oldest legal champions, and had many a successful 
encounter with them in the lists of fame. For one of these, a giant 
in his way, the celebrated Sergeant (John) Bull, he was almost alone 
considered an So or as_having a chance of success in an equity 
contest. Judge Burton’s politics, as may be easily imagined from the 


— 
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should not take upon myself to 
solve; but one thing is certain— 
that the Conservative party donot 
claim him as their own, although it 
is pretty certain that heafforded his. 
son-in-law, the late eminent bar- 
rister, Mr. West, the most liberal 
pecuniary support in his various 
contests for the representation of 
the city of Dublin. If it be con- 
sidered a fault to have been soli- 
citous to add in such cases an unit 
to the strength of that party to 
which he had been opposed 
through life, it may, after all, be 
‘ooked upon in a very venial 
; ight, when filial claims are recol- 
: lected, and the strong natural love 
of a parent’s breast is placed in 
conflict with principles of specula- 
tive consideration. And well might 
sucha father, himself, in his public 
and private life, a most estimable 
and amiable man, entertain the 
deepest solicitude, and make the 
largest sacrifice, for such a son, 
beloved and respected as he, too, 
was by men of all parties. 
JUDGE CRAMPTON. 

The Hon. Philip Cecil Cramp- 
ton, third- Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, was called to the bar in the 
year 1810. His brilliant academic 
career at the Irish University af- 
forded sure presage of his success- 
ful progress in the path of life 
which he selected for his future 
professional exertions. The ho- 
nours which he won at his degree 
examination were followed by that 
one of most difficult attainment, 
and therefore most distinguished, 
a Fellowship of Trinity, and he 
was subsequently appointed Law 
Professor to the College. There 
is nothing remarkable in his poli- 
tical life or character. He sat on 
the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons for Dungarvan, and was 
a Whig Solicitor-General. Al- 
though his political opinions were 
always of a mild and moderate 
Gescription, yet he stuck firmly by 
his party,and his party did not for- 
gethim. O’Connell never liked 
him, and he never liked O’Con- 
nell, so it is supposed, according 
to the spirit of political appoint- 
ments, and the conflicting interests 
which governments have to con- 
sider amongst even their own sup- 
porters, that he was provided for, 
and ‘‘ benched’”’ out of the way as 

soon as possible. Judge Crampto™ was, when at the bar, taken great 
notice of by the Lord Chief Justice, and was looked upon by the 
profession as his lordship’s pet, which may perhaps account for 
the fact that he has sat so frequently at Nisi Prius, and has had 
more business in that line than any other Irish puisne judge. 
Judge Crampton is a most accomplished man, and from his large 
mental acquirements may, although never having claimed the 
palm of eloquence, be deemed in all other respects as master of the 
requisites to make an orator of the true stamp according to the 
opinion of the Roman critic—‘‘ Omnibus artibus et disciplinis 
instructus atque ornatus.’’ Judge Crampton has given through life 
many proofs of high moral and-religious feeling, and amongst 
many instances of his character in this respect, it may be mentioned 
that the great cause of temperance, which has done so much to ame- 
liorate the social condition of the Irish millions, can claim his lordship 
amongst ,its first and most consistent champions, Judge Cramp- 
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ton was a water drinker for a considerable time before Father Ma- 
thew’s humane mission was ever thought of ; and a singular anecdote 
is told of the determination which he at first evinced to give the 
strongest proof in his power of his utter hostility till the end of his 
life against everything like intemperance. He ordered the contents of 
a very valuable wine cellar to be emptied into the stream which flows 
through his villa near Bray, in the county Wicklow. Judge Cramp- 
ton is about sixty years of age. 
‘ JUDGE PERRIN. 

The Right Honourable Louis Perrin, fourth judge of the Queen’s 

Bench, is the descendant of a Huguenot family. His father was dis- 


tinguished for scholastic attainments, and published a celebrated : 


French pronouncing dictionary. In early life the distinguished object 
of our sketch was remarkable for untiring application to business, by 
which he soon acquired a thorough knowledge of revenue and crown 
law. -He always stood high as an advocate at Nisi Prius, and as a 
sound constitutional lawyer was equally respectable. His perfect 
habits of business and solidity of judgment, as well as his character 
for straightforward sterling honesty in public and private life, induced 
those of the citizens of Dublin who belonged to the party to which 
his lordship has ever been attached, to fix their eyes upon him at the 
memorable general election of 1831, which carried the Reform Bill, 
as a fit person in every respect to represent their opinions in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. The corporation of Dublin, from 
time immemorial, had commanded the return of the city members. 
So overpowering, however, was the force which the civic body had to 
contend with on this occasion—Lord Anglesey’s Government, with- 
out any disguise, threw its weight into the conflict—that it suffered a 
severe, but, after all, a temporary defeat, for Perrin and Harty (Sir 
Robert, then Lord Mayor of Dublin) were unseated on petition. Mr. 
Perrin was subsequently invited by a large body of the electors of 
Monaghan to sit for that county at the next general election ; and 
his return was achieved after a very severe and well-sustained contest 
by both parties. He then became Solicitor-General to the Whigs, 
the late much-lamented Sir Michael O’ Loghlen, afterwards appointed 
to the Mastership of the Rolls, being Attorney-General. His parlia- 
mentary career was of short duration. His opinion was highly re- 
spected, and his advice was very much sought for by the Government 
of the day. Judge Perrin was called to the bar in the year 1806, and 
has passed his sixtieth year. 
THE TRAVERSERS. 
If place aux dames be an old rule of politeness never questioned, 


REL), Js TYRRELL, 


JOHN O'CONNELL, ESQ. 
THE TRAVERSERS. 


c. G. 


DOCTOR GRAY. 
_ THE TRAVERSERS, 


T, M, RAY,MESQ, 


man. 


ject matter. 


R. BARRETT, ESQ. 


Who wants to know who he is? A thousand biographies have been 
written of him ; and ‘‘ Si historiam qui circumspice !’’ 

Mr. O’Connell is charged with uttering seditious speeches on occa- 
sions amounting to about fifty—the indictment and bill of particulars 
setting forth in all instances the times and places, and in many in- 
stances the speeches; with collecting large meetings for purposes of 
intimidation ; with uttering speeches intended and calculated to cor- 
rapt the army and navy ; with issuing certain documents, signed by 
him as chairman of the Repeal Committee, having a similar tendency ; 
and with endeavouring to bring her Majesty’s constituted Courts of 
Law into disrespect by forming other tribunals. 

MR, TYRRELL. 

To all outward appearance this reverend gentleman would be 
deemed by a general observer of physiognomy, a quiet and amiable 
T am given to understand that whatever may be thought of his 
political opinions by those who are opposed to him, and no one can 
deny that he has expressed himself most strongly, there is but one 
opinion as to his private as well as his professional character, which 
is very much esteemed by his parishioners, 
stating, that in former years he engaged in the anti-tithe warfare, which 
for a long time agitated Ireland previously to the passing of Lord 
Stanley’s bill, which changed that impost into a rent-charge. 
that period until very recently, although the rev. gentleman always 
entertained Repeal opinions, he never assumed a prominent political 
The circumstances which brought 
upon him the penal notice of the Government were his moving the 
resolutions at the Abbey-street Theatre, which had been intended for 
the Clontarf monster meeting, and his speech on their general sub- 
One of them, although applicable to the theatre of 
Brian Boroimhe’s celebrated victory over the Danish invaders of his 
country, was not exactly the thing for the Abbey-street stage, where 
nothing more serious in the fighting line but melo-dramatic combats 
and circus charges of Batty’s cavalry had ever taken place, and the 
words with which it set forth, ‘‘ Here standing upon the graves of the 
valiant dead,’’ were consequently looked upon at the time to all in- 
tents and purposes as an Irish bull of the very best breeding. 
but due to the reverend gentleman to state, that very recently he 
made a speech ‘in the Conciliation Hall, in which he denied that he 
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MR. O'CONNELL. 


THE REV. 


position before the public eye. 


TIRBNEY. 
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priority to their reverences is equally acknowledged when with lay~ 
men they are seized upon by Fortune, to prove that they too are not 
beyond her power, and are candidates for the voice of Fame. 


I believe I am correct in 
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was one of those who wished for war whilst they preached peace and 
good-will between the two countries ; and he declared that, whilst as 
a man and Christian such duplicity would be unworthy of him, as a 
clergyman he could not sanction it in those who came within the 
sphere of his clerical influence, and who looked up to him for spiri- 
tual advice. His ministerial labours are exercised in the neighbour- 
hood of Lusk, of which he is the parish priest, in the county of Dub- 


lin. He is upwards of fifty years of age. 


THE REV. MR, TIERNEY 


is a clergyman also, but from a more remote district, being parish 
It is but justice to 
this reverend gentleman also to state that he is a great favourite with 
his parishioners, and has been on terms of social intereourse with the 
gentry of both political parties in his neighbourhood, his private 
means, which are very independent, enabling him in his turn to see 

wl style, and in all respects to act up 
He was born in the parish of 


priest of Clontibret, in the county of Monaghan. 


his friends at home in gentleman é 
to the feelings of hospitable friendship. 01 \ 
Donagh, in the county of Monaghan, in the year 1790, and he is con- 
sequently in his fifty-third year, In the year 1813, and the twenty- 


third of his age, he received holy orders, and in 1817 was appointed 


parish priest of Aughalurcher, in the county of Fermanagh. In the 
year 1820 he was transferred to the parish of Clones, and in 1824 again 


to the parish of Clontibret, where he at present resides, and is one of 


the Catholic canons of the chapter of the diocese of Clogher, of which 
the Right Rey. Dr. Kernan is the Roman Catholic Bishop. He has 
mingled very actively in polities, and especially at the elections of his 
native country. In 1832, he took a yery prominent part at the election 
which ended in the return o' Hon. Henry Westenra, now Lord 
Rossmore, and the defeat of Mr. Lucas, the present Under-Secretary 
for Treland. He is stated to have observed recently, that it was par- 
ticularly remarkable that, whilst hundreds of the priests of Ireland had 
been speaking for a long time in all directions, and in si lan- 
guage, in favour of the repeal question, they had not attracted the 
attention of Government ; and when he came forward to hand in a few 
pounds and make a few observations, he was deemed of sufficient 
consequence to be pounced upon with all the weight of state authority. 
If political martyrdom be a high honour in the eyes of his party, and 
to be cherished by gentlemen of his sacred profession, the reverend 
gentleman, in throwing off the cassock for the garb of the citizen 
orator, has proved his opinions to be of strong and signal attraction, 
and he has got pretty good value for his money. 
JOHN O'CONNELL, ESQ., M.P. 

This gentleman is third son of the O'Connell, and is about thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of age. He is a barrister, and is one of the 
judges of his father’s arbitration courts. He has sat in Parliament 
for the boroughs of Athlone and Youghal, and now sits for Kilkenny. 
He may be called the financial backbone of the Repeal Association, 
if getting up the fiscal grievances of Ireland for his father, and afford- 
ing pabulum of this kind, may be looked upon in this light. He was 
originally educated at the celebrated Catholic College, Clongowes 
Wood, in Kildare, where he highly distinguished himself. He after- 
wards entered the Dublin University, through which he quietly passed, 
without achieving, or, I believe, attempting, any particular academic 
distinction. 

Mr, John O’Connell is a remarkably amiable and respectable young 
man in private life, and is now about thirty-two years of age. He 
married not long since a lady of good family, a Roman Catholic like 
himself, and possessing, with a good fortune, a cultivated mind and 
rare personal attractions—Miss Ryan, of Jubilee Hall, in the county 
of Dublin. 

MR. THOMAS MATTHEW RAY. 

The Secretary of the Repeal Association is a striking instance of 
extraordinary times producing extraordinary men. He is about 
forty-five years of age, and we find him not only keeping terms at 
the Irish inns of court (the Queen’s), but also in statu pupillari at 
the Dublin University, whilst at the same time he conducts the multi- 
farious and intricate business of the Corn Exchange. The far-seeing 
eye of the Repeal commander was fixed upon him from the ontset as 
the best quartermaster-general, and the object of his selection, by his 
comprehensive plans and general tact as an administrator, very soon 
added another strong proof to the many already afforded of Mr. 
O’Connell’s profound skill in moral mensuration and sagacious dis- 
cernments of human character. Critically situated as Mr. Ray is at 
this moment, and our views respecting such positions as he occupies 
before the public eye too often depends on our political prejudices— 
without attempting, too, to prognosticate as to his future destiny—it 
must be agreed on all sides that the few leading facts of his past life 
prove the truth of the old sayings, that ‘‘ labour conquers every- 
thing,’’ and, ‘‘it is never too late to learn.’? Whether this indefati- 
gable person shall hereafter claim as intimate an acquaintance with 
the literature of Athens as Cato, who turned his attention to its 
charming pursuit at a far later period of life, or prove himself as suc- 
cessful in his peculiar undertaking as the son of Loyola, who, after 
the fire of youth had been extinguished, and its hopes and passions 
were but a dream, founded an institution which, before long, caused 
empires to quake, and shook thrones to their centres—time and her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General must show. 

Mr. Ray began the world, I am informed, as a brewer’s clerk, and 
subsequently followed the business of a scrivener. It is owing in a 
great measure to his long practice in this latter capacity that his pen- 
manship, which is exceedingly beautiful, can challenge comparison 
with any other specimen of caligraphy in these countries. As an 
accountant he stands unrivalled in the city of Dublin, and there are 
many rather ‘‘ smart’’ fellows in the Irish metropolis in this line on 
both sides of the ledger. He is the great guide and repository of the 
statistics of the association, and by his arrangements—a most perfect 
system of moral mapping in their way, which have a far greater ex- 
tent and comprehension than people in England are by any means 
disposed to fancy—there is not a man in any part of Ireland who can- 
not in five minutes be known and “‘ found out’’ where he is, who he 


is, what are his means, what are his opinions, what character he bears, } 


and all about him. More than this could not be achieved through 
the most accomplished system of police under the most despotic 
Government in Europe. Having ample experience of his great know- 
ledge of men and things, as well as of his perfect business habits, Mr. 
Ray’s friends, and amongst these his patron, Mr. O’Connell, not long 
since advised him to turn his attention to the bar as a profession, 
inspiring him with the certain hope of future forensic honours, and no 
doubt a seat in Ireland’s Parliament “ when she gets it.’’ To enable 
him to be called much sooner than he should be without an academic 
degree, he entered the Dublin University about a year back, and I 
have heard from many Trinity men that he passed his junior Fresh- 
man’s examination very respectably. Mr. Ray has the reputation of 
being a very well informed man on general subjects, and is said to 
possess considerable taste for the oi which elevate and adorn life, 
and which, “‘to have cultivated accurately ought to soften men’s man- 
ners, and permit them not to run wild.” It is needless to add, that 
such a person as this does not yield himself up to the fascinations 
of Irish convivial society, within the magic circle of which so many 
precious hours are lost, and so mueh of geniys dies. He is “‘a man 
of business,’’ with much of talent in his peculiar line to boast of, and 
much more of tact to depend on in difficult positions. He owes his 
present one, enviable or unenyiable as jt may be, to himself; he has 
worked hard to gain it; and in all probability he will work harder to 
retain it :— : 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 
Whether he is to be still more sweated and worked by fortune and 
the force of law, is not for me to opine, nor would it iu fair, whilst 
sketching his portrait with anything but a political pencil, to express 
a hope one way or other as to his being “ snuffled”’ or set free; but 
this much is certain, that Napoleon was stopped on his march to the 
East by ‘a man named Smith’’—(Sir Sidney, at Acre)—and every- 
_ _— that this is the name of her Majesty’s Irish Attorney- 
zeneral, 

The charges against Mr. Ray are for reading certain documents at 

the meetings of the Repeal Association, and for announcing the receipt 


of money from time to time for forwarding its objects. 

2 MR. STEELE 

is of a very respectable Clare family, and was distinguished in early 
life by an honourable academic career at Trini ollege, Dublin.. 


His taste leading him more towards the pursuit of pure science than 


Thus upset into English : 
Here I am, and do your worst; 
Let me all your arrows feel: 
Fire until your bow-strings burst ! 
Fire away—my name is STEEL! 

Poor fellow! he seems to enjoy this great State affair mightily; but 
it is no joke—nor is he likely to find it so no more than is the 
fearful condition of his wretched country. He is not the first poor 
Irishman who lived through long years dreaming of the disinterested - 
ness and gratitude of public men, and the sun and moon of public 
principle, and died poor, I am equally certain he is not destined to 
be the last. 

The charges against Mr. Steele are for attending the ‘‘ monster 
meetings,” and those within doors of the Repeal Association ; for the 
speeches which he has delivered at both, and for the aiding in the col- 
lecting together of the said meetings. 


MR. BARRETT 
was, in former years, situated very res 
but gave up the chymistry of malt and hops for political fermenta- 
tion. is efforts in party warfare were, at first, as a pamphleteer 
and writer for the Conservative, then called the ‘Y'ory, press, in which 
capacity he dealt out some hard hits at their reverences of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. have long since heen forgiven and forgotten, 
especially as he joined cause with them and served O’Connell, under 
whose auspices he launched his Pi/of on the political waters some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, His leading articles are fine specimens 
of epigrammatic abuse—short, sudden, and slashing, in the Red In- 
dian tomahawk style—although, in private intercourse, Mr. Barrett 
isan inoffensive, pleasing, and gentlemanly aden with a very fair 
share of Irish wit, and a good fund of convivial anecdote. He is not 
far from sixty years of age, and was prosecuted some ten years ago 
by the Crown for publishing one of Mr. O'Connell's speeches. Having 
refused to give up that gentleman, his case came on to trial, and he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
which he underwent in Kilmainham, the prison of the county of Dub- 
lin, oceupying a portion of the governor’s suite of apartments all the 
time, as Cobbett did at Newgate, and enjoying himself as best he 
could under the circumstances. In this prison, also, had been con- 
fined previously Mr. Marcns Costello, Mr. John A. Curran, Mr. 
John Sheehan (one of the editors of the Comet), and Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, for writing and speaking against the tithe system; and it 
may be as well to tell the following facts to the English public re- 
specting the Crown prosecutions of those days; that the Irish tithe 
system as then cried out against by these malcontents and the mil- 
lions whom they represented, was very shortly afterwards abolished 
by act of Parliament. Mr. Marcus Costello has been subsequently 
appointed Attorney-General of Gibraltar. Messrs. Curran and Shee- 
han are members of the Irish bar, and Mr. Reynolds is marshal to 
the city of Dublin. 

Mr. Barrett is charged at present with publishing in the Pilot news- 
paper the alleged seditious speeches of the other ‘ conspirators,’’ as 
well as similar ones of his own; also with publishing certain official 
documents issued from the Repeal Association, and leading articles 
alleged to have a corruptive tendency with respect to the army and 
navy. His alleged presence at the Abbey-street meeting the day after 
the Clontarf aflair, and at the Rotunda dinner the same evening, is 
one of the extraordinary mistakes fallen into by the Government re- 
porter, and set forth amongst the sworn informations, but not in the 
indictment as the other charges are. 


MR. DUFFY 

is the proprietor and redacteur en chef of the Nation, a newspaper 
now celebrated in these countries for ‘ things unattempted yet in 
prose and verse.”” The Crown battery, however, seems as yet to have 
fired round shot to very little purpose at his leading articles, nor has 
the keen edge of the Attorney-General’s law succeeded in clipping the 
wild wing of his poetic fancy. The last number of his hebdomadal is 
not a whit less undiluted than its predecessors. Whether this be 
matter of business or inclination, is not for me to conjecture ; but one 
thing is certain, that in Ireland, whether on whiskey or politics, the 
stronger the article the better will it go down, and the better will it 
sell. Mr. Duffy, I understand, pulled stroke oar in Mr. Barrett’s 
Pilot boat a few years back, any afterwards embarked, on his own 
venture, the Belfast Vindicator, in guiding which he displayed a good 
deal of newspaper talent, and succeeded to that which, in teeta, is 
considered a proof of editorial virtue, a Crown prosecution. This 
latter occurred not long-ago, and was instituted against him for an 
article on the case of Hughes, which then stood over on account of 
the disagreement of two different juries, and the accused was after- 
wards convicted. The Vindicator attacked the last jury as an unfair 
one, on the ground of being exclusively Protestant. Mr. hie, 
one of the junior counsel of the present traversers, defended Mr. 
Duffy on_the occasion, and made a very clever and remarkable 
speech. The latter, notwithstanding, was convicted, and stood out 
for judgment till the followiag term. Having thought proper, before 
the period of being brought up arrived, to apologise to the Govern- 
ment, sentence was not passed, and the affair was allowed to drop by 
the law officers of the Crown. Mr. Duffy is a young man, being not 
more than about thirty years of age, with a remarkable, although, 
perhaps, not very pleasing, cast of countenance, carelessly thatched 
over more en philosophe than a la jeune Irlande, with long lank brown 
hair. Whatever may be said of the politics of the Nation, one party 
in Ireland looking upon them with horror, and the other swallowing 
them in ecstasies of delight, there is no denying its general talent, as 
well as its extensive circulation and influence amongst the Irish 
millions. It is in shape, and general typical arrangement, a,fac simile 
of the old Dublin Come?,a paper of great Radical popularity in its day, 
which was caught in its perihelion by Lord Grey’s Irish Attorney- 
General, and extinguished—body and bones, fire and smoke, tail, 
nebula and all—beneath the hail-storm of Government prosecutions. 
The Comet, in its best day, circulated between four and five thousand 
a post ; the Nation averages between eight and ten. 


DOCTOR GRAY 

is one of the three Protestants now under prosecution, the other two 
ing Messrs. Steele and Barrett. He is about twenty-eight years of 
age, and was born in the village of Claremorris, in the county of 


the cultivation of the classic literature of the ancients, he proceeded 
shortly after—having taken his B.A. degree—to Cambridge, and was 
admitted ad eundem of Magdalen College of that University. It is 
stated of him, that shortly after he had taken his farewell of his Alma 
Mater, and being then in London, he could not make up his mind as 
to which of his ‘‘ aunts,’’ Oxford or Cambridge, he should favour with 
a sojourn until of standing to take his M.A. degree. Tom, whom every- 
body knows is an enthusiast, and has oe through life on the principle 
of ** primum opus est consulto, dein facto,” was sitting in the evening 
at the time T speak of, and a beautiful summer evening it was, as ever 
blessed a Christan country, pulling at his weed and his jh ad and I 
should not be surprised if he was *‘ flooring’’ the last pro of the 
* Academie des Sciences,’’ computing the tidal forces, or contemplat- 
ing the future navigation of his native Shannon ;—but where was he 
sitting ? at the Bell and Crown, in Holborn; and, as he was sitting 
and sipping, and smoking and sublimating, and supervising the inn- 

ard from his niche in the window, in rolls the Cambridge coach with 
kes four bloods, and '* Hell-fire Dick,’’ that celebrated gentleman of 
the road, who could take a fly from his off-leader’s ear with thelash of 
his whip without teasing the animal ; and who used to say to a new 
tit when unruly, ‘* Perhaps you don’t know who’s sitting behind you!” 
Alas, I too, am an old Cantab, and may be pardoned for indulging fora 
moment in the pleasing, although melancholy, recollection of dear old 
Granta, whom those who have ever been taught to love must love for 
ever. It happens with individuals as with nations, as everybody knows, 
that very o! reat events from trifling oe spring. e - 
bridge coach called up associations of Cambri , and our predestined 
and pions pilgrim started for the splendid and far-famed seat of science 
that same night by the mail. At that time, as at present, the down 
mail to London left Cambridge not very tong ter the arrival of the 
up mail from London, the up and down of thing being reversed 
by university men. 

We always go from London down to the north, although we always 
go up to Cambria e, which is in the same direction. A passing 
moonlight view of the most beautiful Gothic chapel in the world, as 
our hero passed along King’s Parade, the fine effect of the other mag- 
nificent academic structure ‘* soft blending’”’ with the starry camps of 
night (Cambridge was not then lit with i: the memories of Newton, 

acon, Milton, and many more such mighty names, were not lost 

pon him. He took an hour’s stroll and his supper, and returned to 
Hondon by the other mail, fully determined that Granta was the thing 

r him and he the man for Granta. He saon carried his resolution 
into effect. His time at Cambridge was spent in the noiseless culti- 
vation of his favourite pursuits, and during his sojourn he made the 
acquaintance and secured the ee of some of the most honoured 
sons of the sister university, We next hear of him as a hero of the 
Trocadero; and it is well known that he took a gallant part with 
Sir Robert Wilson and others of our brave covntrymen in assisting 
the Spaniards to secure their constitutional liberty, which ill-fated 
war of independence was terminated in favour of despotic power 
shortly after the French army crossed the Pyrenees in 1823. Mr. 
Steele lost a great deal of his patrimonial inheritance in scientific in- 
vestigations, and especially in endeavouring to improve the navigation 
of the Shannon at his own expense. He took a very prominent part 
in the agitation for Catholic emancipation, and rendered himself very 
useful to his political leader at the Clare and other southern elections, 
He also was engaged very prominently and constantly in the anti. 
tithe war in Ireland, which followed the passing of the Relief Bill, 
and in 1831 he was prosecuted by Mr. Attorney-General Black. 
burne, for what was considered by the Crown-officers a very violent 
1a which he made before a Kilkenny audience. When offering 
the required seeurity for his appearance at trial, he said—‘‘ You had 
better take it for double, for fun about to make another speech that 
will be much worse.” ‘Tom, somehow or other, had no particular 
Satan for being tried by certain twelve of *‘ the boys of Kil- 

enny,’’ so he started for Limerick, where he felt himself more at 
home, and astonished the natives with one of the most violent ha- 
rangues against the order of things that has been heard even in Ire- 
land since the landing of Strongbow. This is still remembered by all 
who heard it or read it by the name of the Black Abbey Speech. “ By 
way of no mistake,’’ he addressed a letter to Mr. Attorney-General, 
calling his attention to a copy of his Limerick erformance, which he 
enclosed to that funetionary, with the name of thomas Steele attached 
to it for the Government's accommodation. Many might think this 
the act ofa madman; but such men are by no means as mad as cooler 
heads and calmer natures give them credit for. Very many enthusi- 
asts of the popular party in Ireland look upon a Crown prosecution as 
an hone the highest order. To sueceed to imprisonment in the 
cause of their political party is amongst their most golden dreams 
of distinction on this side of the grave; whilst suffering for conscience’ 
sake, to drink of the cup of martyrdom, is, according to their fond 
and firm hope, to be crowned in the other world with a bright reward. 
With practical public men in these times, and in these countries, pa- 
triotism, like charity, begins at home; and, with such, this modern 
Andrew Marvel affects to hold no communion. The Government of 
the day prosecuted him for the Black Abbey Speech, and failed in its 
prosecution. In Ireland, above all other countries, the course of law 
has never yet run smooth. In Crown prosecutions, especially, you 
may have a clear case and be ‘ cast,”’a bad one and gain a conviction. 
Morally speaking, you may feel yourself on Christmas eve, under the 
influence of a vertical sun, or shoye your toes into the fire and bring 
them out frost bitten. A singular fact concerning the trial which 
took place at Limerick came to light not long afterwards. The jury 
consisted of ten Protestants and two Catholics. The latter were for 
finding the accused guilty for some time ; but gave way to the former, 
who, from the first moment of entering the retiring room, de- 
clared their intention of acquitting him. When the first news of the 
present prosecutions arrived at Mr. O’Connell’s house in Merrion- 
square, the names of the Right Reverend Dr.Mc Hale and other per- 
sons of importance, both lay and clerical, were spoken of as having 
been already selected by the Government for penal notice. The list 
spoken of as the ‘‘ real and true one’’ contained most of the names 
afterwards indicted, and others which were not, but Mr. Stecle’s name 
not appearing in it, he paced up and down the apartment in which he 
had been sitting with Mr. O'Connell and others of the party, and after 


bly in trade as a brewer ; 


a good many turns he at last exelaimed, in accents of bitterest dis- ayo. He has taken a very active part in the Repeal agitation, and 
appointment, “* It was too bad to leave me out.” His chagrin, haw- | is one of those instances so common in Ireland of the members of 
ever, passed away next day, when he found that Government had | the same family taicing different sides in the political struggles of the 
accommodated him. Mr, Steele is now in the front rank of danger, a day. His father is an admirer of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, and a 


post which, to do him nothing but justice, he has ever seemed disposed 
to occupy. He has passed the half centenary mark of years, with 
the snow-flakes of time thinly seattered over a very fine mathematical 
forehead. He would look very well in front of a cartoon of Ceesar’s 
Tenth Legion between Deal er, or as a veteran 
grenadier of the ‘* h-a-ballaghs,”’ ing the French with 


Unionist, whilst the Doctor and his brothers are Repealers and De- 
mocrats. His grandfather was one of the Volunteers of 1782, and he 
himself is married to the daughter of a United Irishman. The Doctor 
was educated originally for the ministry, but he changed his mind and 
studied surgery in the .Dublin College. He subsequently graduated 
in medicine at the University of Geman in 1839, two years after 


the butt-ends of their muskets. He very tely, al- | which, we find him, according to Pettigrew and Oulton’s Dublin Al- 
though the ts he gives utterance to are of ¢ Ayper- | manack, appointed Resident Physician to the Victoria Lying-in Hos- 
enthusiastie ; long canteopinize : publieo; but} pital, and taking rank with such other medical officers of that 
walks hastily he gets clear smoke and § the | establishment as Marsh, Collis, Cusack, and Corigan. During his 
country; has a very , and an both as pais Dr. Gray contributed to the ‘“ Citizen Magazine,”’ a sort of 
though they were cut eu ofa is a great lover of the | Dublin Tait, as far as its price and politics were concerned; but in no 
arts, being very well acquainted with the works great masters of | other respect to be compared to A on northern periodical. Like all 
music, painting, sculpture, and are i is a thorough man of | other Irish monthlies, except the ‘‘ Dublin University,” it failed from 
science, the slightest allusion to pure being sufficient to | the circumstances of sm capital and small contributors. In the 

ring tears into his eyes; he is » Single ,| year 1841, he vested capital in the Freeman’s Journal, the daily 
thoroughly sincere—whether right or y he says or does ; | organ of the Repealers, purchasing it jointly with another gentleman 
and with all — nalifications, he is still a bachelor, the possessor of | named Atkinson. He contributes a good deal to its leading columns. 
a veteran military blue frock with a repeal button, in which, its con- 


tinuations, his virtue and the memory of the past, he imrateasit . On becoming connected with this political journal he resigned his 


: 3 , i Nt hospital appointment, and, abandoning the medical profession, he gave 
Ae cold November's night di which I write these not, I hope, | himself up to the Repeal ase td and interested himself in the 
ihaaeareg observations. It is a fact—which Whig, Sepenite, | practical workings of the Association. During the same year Dr, 

onservative in Ireland, will readily acknowledge—that if the Gray was chosen by the popular party as one of their representatives 
rent uced one hundred thousand pounds per annum, ‘ Poor | at the North Dublin Board of Guardians, where we find him leading an 


Tom,” who seems to have taken the vows 


obedience at the Green Man’s shrine, 

pecuniary point of view by the monster collection than he does at 

peseens, nlike the dwarf (in the ‘ Citizen of the World ’’) who 
rsook the giant after he found that he got all the wounds none 

of the glory in the early adventures, our minor hero of the Repeal 

seems as firm as his own name would import : 


of poverty and passive 


opposition to the Poor Law Commissioners im a case which excited 
would not benefit more in a ae 


much public attention at the time. The contending parties did battle 
uninterruptedly for about four months, and the reason I deem such a 
matter worthy of notice is because it turned out that the Commissioners 
gave in, and submitted to the terms of their opponents, The cese of 
dispute was the dismissal from office of a woman named Martha Mc 
Keon, who became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, and the 
object of the ap bn! party was to have her restored. This the Com- 


Me, me adsum qui feci in me convertito—FrerruM! missioners for the above-mentioned time refused to accede to, till the 
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several notices of joinder to the demurrer. He had on the previous day 
Pmmeied of the irregularity of their being handed in by the traversers’ 
attorney. 

The traversers accordingly severally handed in their joinders to tha 
demurrer, the ih uc bona, being that they should be considered as so 
handed in by themselves on the preceding day. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded to state the grounds on which he 
sought to sustain the demurrer he put in to the plea of Mr. O'Connell and 
others—the plea being one in abatement to the indictment, and its general 
nature being, as was stated in our last week’s publication, that the indict- 
ment had been found a true bill on the evidence of four witnesses, who were 
not sworn in open court, according to the provisions @f the 56th George 
lII., chapter 87. Now, the point intended by that plea bin that the stature 
of the Ist and 2nd Victoria, chapter 37, which did away wit! these ‘ovisions, 
did not extend to the Court of Queen’s Bench, that witnesses oh fan 
indictment preferred in that court should be sworn according te the pro- 
visions of the 56th George ILI. Before he submitted to the court the grounds 
on which he considered that the Ist and 2nd of Vic. extended to the Queen’s 
Bench and the other superior courts of oyer and terminer, he begged the 
attention of the Court tothis fact,—that he was now seeking tq support a 
construction of that act which had been put upon it by all the judges of Ire- 
land since it had received the royal assent. The first occasion op which it 
was noticed was at the Commission Court, held in October, 1838, imme- 
diately after it had passed, and at the following commission in January, 
1839. The judges who aidressed the grand, jury on those occasions were 
the late Lord Chief Justice Wolfe and Lord Chief Justice Doherty, who in- 
formed the jury that the foreman would administer the oath to the witnesses 
sent before them in consequence of the alteration which had been made in 
the law, and by which the inconvenience of administering it amidst the con- 
fusion of a crowded court was avoided. Three of their lordships had re- 
sided at similar commissions siuce the passing of the act, and on those 
o@easions the oath had been administered, not in court, but in the grand 
jury-room. That practice had been uniformly acted on; sentenee of death 
fad been pronoyneed and carried into execution ; and at the present moment 


s age of all supplies induced them at length to yield, and the convert 
pa. ei to ier Get position. For leading the way in this affair, 
Doctor Gray received, of course, many votes of thanks from public 
meetings of his party. The chief part which he has taken in the Re- 
peal movement was in the formation of the now celebrated Arbitra- 
tion Courts, of the committee of management of which he has heen 
elected chairman. D: r Gray, although a young man, looks much 
younger than he is. He is about the middle stature, with fair hair, 
rather sallow complexion, and grey eyes. His figure is slight and not 
inelegant ; and, though apparently of delicate frame, he is of an ener- 

etic and active habit of body, and capable of enduring much fatigue. 

ike many of his c: at he is a disciple of Father Mathew, and 
a zealous propagandist of the temperance cause. Since he abandoned 
the medical profession, he has turned to that of the law, with the view 
of being called to the Irish bar. 

Doctor Gray is charged with publishing the same matter, speeches, 
and documents, as the other editors, also with attending the monster 
meetings and making seditious speeches thereat ; also with preparing 
a certain report as chairman of the Arbitration Courts’ Committee, 
and delivering a speech at the opening of the fitst of these courts at 
the Black Rock; also with generally acting at the Association as 
chairman of that committee, reading letters, communications, &c., 
connected with the arbitration courts, and moving the appointment of 
arbitrators for different parts of Ireland. 


THE FOUR COURTS. 
The celebrated building of the Four Courts, one of the most beau- 
tiful structures of the kind in any country, comprehends the four 
courts of judicature, and the law offices connected with them. In 


people, and the yelling of the crowds occasionally assembled at night around 
them adds much to the alarm they are calculated to inspire. 

It is certain that fortifications are now in course of erection in Portobello 
and Richmond barracks! We learn further that arrangements are now in 
progress for resisting a street insurrection in Dublin—the Castie-yard is 
impeded with sand bags, and chevaux-de-frise have been prepared to assist 
the operations of the military ir the streets, in cases of an émeute. 

A long letter has been addressed by Archdeacon Bathurst, son of the late 
Bishop of Norwich, to Mr. Q’Connell. The first paragraph of his letter will 
show his opinions on the Repeal of the Union question :— 

“TO DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

“ Sir,—I send you my name as a Repealer of the Union with Ireland, so 
far as a substitute can be found in a federal union—that is, a representation 
of generat interests, as now, in the imperial, of specia/, interests in a local 
parliament, and so far as this measure cen be carried into effect, by a fair 
and pao committee of inquiry recommending the mode and reconciling 
the difficulties; und provided you immediately commend to your country- 
men this line of conduct, I will send my mite (one sovereign) of subserip- 
tion, when you will publish an account, however general, of the mode in 
which the Catholic rent is already applied ; and if a federal union is proved 
to be worthless and impracticable, | w1LL suPPORT YOU IN ANY LAWFUL 
MEASURE TO EFFECT 4 SIMPLE REPEAL OF THE UNION, FOR Il KNOW 


IRELAND WELL, AND THAT THE PRESENT STATE OR THINGS CANNOT 
GO ON. 


THE MARKETS. 


Coa» Exeuanon, Priday.—We have had no arrivals of English wheat up to our markets 
this week worthy of notice; yet the demand for that article to-day was very heavy, st anal- 
tered quotations. A few parcels of the lower descriptions of foreign wheat changed hands, 
but at no improvement in value. No alteration was noticed in the currencies of barley and 
malt at previous rates, Oats, of which 13,140 quarters have come to hand from Ireland, 
met a steady gale; but in all other next to npthipg was doing. 

Azatvaps.—English: Wheet, 1940, Barley, 1550; Gate, 3120 quarters. Irish: Barley, 


e A x i 7 rH A ‘ 600; Oats, 18,140 quarters. ur, 1460 sacks; Malt, 740 querters. 

look: this splen i d such magnifieent edifices hundreds of persons were undergoing sentence of transportation andim- | — Bnaglish,— cr sd i ; 

as fe seth ig “er pi plied ace F dank, for relied prisonment upon that construction of the act of Parliament. The learned Sotto r,s oy sats Tod, 48 to bin; Gigto white, 698 to 638; Norfolk and 
(formerly the Irish Parliament), Trinity College, the Royal Exchange, Attorney-General proceeded to prove, by a reference to the yarious statutes ; distilling, 266 to 8s; malting ditto, 29s to 4: 


and high legal authorities, that the Ist and 2nd Victoria extended to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and that the plea of the traversers was consequently 
a bad one, 

Sir C. O’Loghlen, Bart., and Mr. Moore, Queen’s Counsel, were heard at 
considerable length for the traversers. Practice, the former learned gentle- 
man observed, ought not to decide the case before them. Practice might 
be, and was, no doubt, an infallible guide in many matters of detajl, but on 


‘the Custom House, New Post-office, &¢.—one cannot help thinking 
of the liberal and enlarged minds of their founders. The great temple 
of ‘* Justice to Ireland” is situated on the north side of the Liffey. 
A new topographical work on Dublin,* just published, describes it so 
accurately that I cannot do better than transcribe a few passages :— 
“ Between the building and the river there is merely the usual 


rs Walier, 638; Yorkshire and 
feed oats, | $3 potato ditto, 19s to 248; Youghal apd Cork, black, 17s. 
ae 


id, S48 to 388; grey 
Fei flour, 48* to 52s; Suffolk, 385 to 408; Stockton and Yorkshire, 36s to 38s per 
Bond 


- }, 208; onts, new, 1s to 178; ditto feed, 14s to 1a; heans, 20s to 26s ; peas, 
to 27% per quarter. Fiour, American, 22s to 248; Baltic, 228 per barrel. 


i t points of law it was not allowed to govern the law, It had so been —Linseed and rapeseed may be considered steady, at full prices, but in 
width of the northern quays; but the parapet of the quays here expe- Feld by Dard Kenyon, in 8rd Term Reports, p. 875, whose stringent obser- Wp of needs, exceedingly little is doing. , j 
riences an alteration, as the light and handsome balustrade of the vations with tment Ch the pomimen. Mexia, cetenseis error facit jus, were auing BF Hho present raten: Linseed, Kglish, sowing, 88410 60a: Baltic, crush 


bridges is continued along the side of the river throughout the whole 
range of this edifice. The whole ground plan of this noble fabric and 
its dependent offices forms an oblong rectangle of about 440 feet long, 
and 170 feet in depth. The central pile, which is 140 feet square, and 
contains the courts of judicature. On the east and west are courtyards, 
shut from the street or quay by a screen perforated with circular 
arches, and on the sides of these courts are placed the law offices. 

‘* The central front presents a splendid portico, the pediment of 
which is sustained by six Corinthian columns, and is surmounted 
with statues of Moses, of Justice, und of Mercury. Over duplicated 
pilastres, near the two extremities of the front, are statues in a sit- 
ting attitude, representing Wisdom and Authority. Above the whole 
rises a lofty dome, encompassed by columns, with interspersed per- 
forations for windows. In the arrangement of the interior sim licity 
and magnificence are blended with a happy refinement of art. Within 
the square outline of 140 feet, which has been previously noticed as 
the dimensions of the building, is placed a circular hall, 64 feet in dia- 
meter, and in the angles of the square are formed the Four Couris— 
namely, the Court of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas. The hall is surmounted by columns of the Corin- 
thian order. Above the entablature is an attic pedestal, embellished 
with eight sunk panels, and in the panels over the entrances into 
the courts is sculpture in bas relief, representing William the Con- 
queror promulgating the Norman laws; King John in the supposed 
act of affixing his signature to Magna Charta; Henry the Second 
receiving the Irish chieftains; and James the First abolishing the 
Breton laws. From the attic springs the dome, between the windows 
of which are eight colossal statues in alto relievo, emblematical of 
Liberty, Justice, Wisdom, Law, Prudence, Mercy, Eloquence, and 
Punishment. The frieze over the windows contains medallions, 
charged with the representations of eight eminent legislators of anti- 
quity, and the remainder of the dome is enriched with mosaic work. 
A new building for a Rolls’ Court, and a Nisi Prius Court, has been 
erected between the northern side of the main building and Pill-lane, 
on a piece of ground purchased for the purpose of isolating the courts, 
in order to diminish the risk of fire, and to provide additional accom- 
modation for the augmentation of legal proceedings. 

“* Previously to the year 1695, the Four Law Courts were separate and 
ambulatory ; but in that year they were assembled under one roof, 
and the building in which they were appointed to be held was situated 
in Christ Church-lane, a crowded and inconvenient part of the ancient 
city. The present building was commenced under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Cooley in 1776, and completed by Mr. Gandon, at an expense 
of about £200,000. Toa stranger, the Hall of the Four Courts in 
term time affords a scene well worth observing; and no traveller 
should leave Dublin without witnessing it. The hum, the bustle, 
and the various groupings, evince and impart feelings of peculiar 
animation nowhere else to be experienced. Men congregate there 
together, also, to discuss other matters than points of law. Nothing 
takes place throughout the country that is not there to be heard of 
first. If you want to know all about the elopement of Miss Such- 
abody in the extreme north, with Sir Somebody Something, or the 
last clearance of my Lord Rackrent’s small tenantry in the wild west, 
or the last homicide in Tipperary, you must go to the Hall of the 
Four Courts for your information. In exciting times, too, like the 
present, it is the grand centre of excitement, and, as far as Ireland 
may be considered, the grand confluence of political existence.’’ 


IRELAND. 


THE STATE TRAVERSERS. 

The progress of the state drama now enacted before the legal tribunals of 
the Irish metropolis continues to be watched with unabated interest. 
Its importance to the interests of ireland and the empire has not failed to 
be universally appreciated ; and in Ireland, indeed, it has excited an intense 
anxiety to which expression is inadequate, which produces a cessation even 
of the outcry of political ardour—a feeling such as that which the poet of 
the field of Hohenlinden has described, when he wrote— ’ 

“« Even the bravest held their breaths for a time.” 

All other topics appear to be forgotten, and all but urgent personal in- 
terests valueless. : 

‘The Attorney-General, as we stated in our last, had on Wednesday, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, tendered a demurrer to the plea of abatement on 
the part of the traversers. The joinders to this demurrer were not handed 
in until cient 8 

Mr. Richard Sheil, Q.C. and M P., appeared as c: 1 on behalf of Mr. 


indeed most adinirable. His lordship clearly laid it down that in law points 
that maxim could never apply. ‘The learned gentleman cited warious au- 
thorities in snpport of the plea of the traversers, The Solicitor-General fol- 
lowed, and contended that the plea in abatement was bai, both ip paint of 
form and substance, He observed in conclusion that if the witnesses By; 
pened to have bean syste in open court, ae to the provisions 9 
56tn George LiL., the traversers would have filed pleas in abatement, on the 
ground that those witnesses bad not been sworn by the foreman and jury, 
in compliance with the provisions of the Ist and 2nd Victoria. (Laughter.) 
The Chief Justice, after a brief consultation with his brother judges, ad- 
journed the court till next morning, when judgment would be given. 


IMPORTANT DECISION OF THE IRISH JUDGES. 
(From our own Reporter.) 
DuBLin, Wednesday Night. 
THE QUEEN ¥, 0’CONNELL AND OTHERS, 
At eleven o’clock this morning the judges took their seats upon the 
bench, and proceeded to deliver judgment upon the demurrer put in by the 
Attorney-General against the plea of abatement of tlie traversers, 


The Chief Justice said that it had become his duty to deliver the judgment 
of the court in this case, and in doing 0 he was happy to have the complete 
concurrence of his brethren of the bench. The case had been argued with 
great anxiety and with great ability on both sides; and no doubt it was a 
case of particular importance as affecting the due administration of justice 
in that court, not merely with regard to the pres-nt parties who were now 
before it, but also as relates to the criminal convictions which had taken 

lace in the city of Dublin at the Commission of Oyer and Terminer. Passing 
be objections as to the form of the plea, and coming to the main point on 
which the question turned, namely, what was the true construction of the 
Ist and 2nd of Victoria, chap. 37, the learned judge here repeated the sub- 
stance of the arguments of counsel, which we have already stated, and said 
that after a great deal of argument, with due deliberation given to the case, 
and taking advantage of the aid that had been afforded him by able counsel 
on both sides, the decision of his mind, without any doubt, was, that the 
construction of the Act of Parliament given by the Crown was the right and 
true one. It certainly would be an opening to a very strange and much-to- 
be lamented conclusion if the court should be of opinion that the construc- 
tion contended for by the traversers was the one intended to be put by the 
legislature; but, it was certainly a very great satisfaction to him to know, 
that his own opinion was the same as that held by Chief Justice Wolfe and 
Justice Moore, and practically evinced by them in their several charges, nor 
was it because certain judges did so and so that he had come to his deci- 
sion, but it was because he beliéved that the true construction of the act in, 
question was that which was given by the Crown. 

The learned Judge, after citing a variety of authorities which bore upon 
the subject, and which supported his view of the case, alluded to the able 
manner in which the whole case was argued, and took occasion to remark, 
that the counsel for the traversers had very uncourteously, if not unwarrant- 
ably, assumed that all the judges since the passing of the lst and 2nd of 
Victoria had been in error, and acting under erroneous impressions. 

Mr. Justice Crampton, in a few words, expressed his concurrence with 
the decision of his learned brother, and said, that from the preamble and the 
whole face of the statute he was Jed to his present View of the case. 

Mr. Justice Perrin followed more at length, and went into the law of the 
case, citing numerous authorities, proving that the preamble was a part of 
the statute, although it had been argued to the contrary by Sir Coleman 
O’Loghlen, and concluded by expressing his concurrence with the decision 
of the rest of the bench. The court were also of opinion, that the form of 
the ee of abatement was bad, and even on that ground alone it would not 
stand. 

‘The Attorney-General rose to apply to their lordships for an order, that 
the traversers should plead instanter, and cited several authorities. 

Mr. Hatchell, Queen’s Counsel, opposed the motion, and demanded a 
four-day rule to plead; saying, that it was a matter left to the discretion of 
the bench, and that it always inclined to the accused party ; he cited several 
authorities in support of his argument, 

Mr. Whiteside, Queen’s Counsel, tollo on the same side, and after 
qe numerous authorities, appealed to the discretion of the Bench in an 
able and energetic speech. fs A 

The Chief Justice decided against the traversers ; he said that the plea in 
abatement was nothing more than a dilatory plea, and he saw no reason, 
nor was there ay | » Why the bench should concur with the views of 
the counsel who had last addressed him, 

The Clerk of the Crown having then called on the parties to rand 
plead, after some ose | the traversers severally tendered their pleas of not 
guilty to the charges alleged against sams 

The Attorney-General again rose and said that he would move on Friday 
next, that a day be appointed by the court the trials to be proceeded 
with according to the provisions of the act of t. ‘The traversers 
then left the court, which was densely crowded ; but which, on their leaving, 
became almost instantaneously empty. The business of the term 
was then proceeded with. 


The most extraordinary excitement pervades whole city of Dublin. 
Mr. O’Connell, I hear, is disappointed very m t the result of his plea; 


ing, 427 to dua; Meditterranean and Odessa, 45s to 465; hempseed, 352 to 408 per quarter ; 
be] Re Pr cwt; hrown mustard seed, 10s to 11s; white ditto, 108 to 10s 6d; 
3 to usbel; Boglish rupeseed, new, £30 to £37 per last of ten quarters ; 
i PY, a ais per 1000; rapeseed 
8, Bo he to F ton; eanars, 75% to Sis per quarter. 
ye * ay f safer ihn 22 Sls 7d; barley, 526 4d; oats, 185 11d; rye, 30s 5d; 
beans, 425 4d; peas, S45, 

Emperiat Averages of Six Weeks which govern Duty,— Wheat, 61s 1d: Warley, 318 3d; oats, 
18s 2d; rye, 298 9d; beans, Sle 4d; peas, dSs Sd. 

spp Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 198; barley, 76; oats, Ga: rye, 18; beans, 10s 6d. 
pase, 9s 6d. 

Bread —The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 8}d to 9d; of household 
ditto, 64d to 8d per 4b loaf. 

Molasses.—135 puncheons Barbadoes have been taken in at public sale, at 29s. per ewt. 

Coffee. The speculative demand for Ceylon has completely subsided, and prices have a 
downward tendency. Most other kinds of coffee support their previous value. 

Rice.— At auction, 3500 bags of Bengal have sold at rather higher prices, viz.: Middling 
to good middling white, at 11s to Lis 6d; and low yellowish white, 10s, per cwt, 

Rum.—The market is firm, with a good business doing, at an advance of 1s per gallon. 

Fruit.—All descriptions of ey fruit continue in good request, and prices are on the ad- 
vance—Valencia raisins being held at 37s to 383 per ewt. 

Oils,— At auction, several parcels of oil have been offered this week. Southern has sold 
at #41; Newfoundland seal, £25 15s to £35 10s. 

Coals.—Adair’s, 148; West Hartley, 168; Townley, 15s; Wylam, 15s 6d; Bewicke and 
Wylam, 194; Hilda,i8s; Lambton, 2is; Stewart's, 21s per ton, 

Smithfield.—Altthough we had a very scanty supply of beaste on ssle here to-day, the de- 
mand tor beef was excessively dull, and the prices had a downward tendency. The number 
of sheep was only 3810, yet the sale for them was inactive, at hardly previous rates. 
The best calves supported their value; but the inferior kinds of veal were 2d. per 
8lb. lower. In pigs very little was doing at our quotations. The imports of foreign 
stock this week have been confined to forty-four beasts by a steamer from Vigo: but 
we had none here this morning. Milch cows sold at from £16 to £19 bs each. 
Per Sibs, to sink the vffal:—Coarse and inferior beasts 2s 6d to 2s Sd, second quality ditto, 
2s 10d to $3 Od; prime large oxen, 3s 4d to 3s Gd; prime Scots, &c., 3a 8d to 38 10d; coarse 
and inferior sheep, 28 8d to 2s 10d; second quality ditto, 3s 0d to 3s 6d; prime coarse- 
woolled sheep, 3s Sd to 3s 10d; prime Southdowns ditto, 4s 0d to 4s 4d; large coarse calves, 
2s 10d to 3s Gd; prime small ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; large hogs, 30d to 3s 6d; emall 
p*rkers, 3s Sd to 3s 10d ; suckling calves, 18s to 288; querter old store pigs, 16a to 228 each. 
Beasts, 544; cows, 148; sheep, 3810, calves, 203; pigs, 367. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—We had a very dull trade here to-day, on the following terms :— 
Per Sibs. by the carcass—Inferior beef, 2s 4d to 2s 6d; middling ditto, 2s 8d to 2s 10d; 
prime large ditto, 2s 10d to 3s Od: ditto small ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 4d: large pork, ts 8d to 386d; 
inferior mutton, 2s 6d to 38 Od; middling ditto, 3s 2d to 386d; prime ditto, 3s Sd to 48 Od ; 
veal, 28 10d to 38 104; small pork, 38 Sd to 3s 10d. Roszsat Hexnenr. 


COMMERCE AND MONEY. 

The gradual improvements in manufactures, in minerals, and in commerce, to which we 
have now, for a considerable length of time, had the satisfaction to allude, has, during this 
week, had scme influence on the value of money, which is not now so very abundant in the 
money market as it lately was; and some advance in the rates of discgunt has been the na- 
tural consequence of the extended commercial demand for this sinew of all descriptions of 
activity. On bills of the best character, the discount has been raised to four per cent. per 
annum; and, on other qualities of bills the rates of interest have been proportionably in- 
creased. ‘This renewal of the demand for cash clearly establishes the renewal of prosperity 
amongst the productive classes in British society; although on the English Stock Exchange 
it cannot be in favour of the funds improviag in value for the present, at all events. There 
is, however, plenty of money for all legitimate purchases of Consols, and many still look for 
prices advancing so much as to cause the quotations of them to be somewhere about 96, 
after the next half-yearly dividend of 30 per cent. is paid. In the meantime, this increased 
demand for money for the purposes of discounting bankers’ and merchants’ accept- 
ances has not been attended by any injurious consequences in the mart for the sale of 
shares in the great Joint Stock Associations. On the contrary, the demand for the shares 
almost universally, in all the railway undertakings, has been unusually active, and large 
investments of money have been made in many of them at considerably higher prices. 
This is an admirable channel fer the employment oi tae surplus protits of our at present 
excellent Foreign and Colonial trade. Already it has abrorbed upwards of eighty millions 
sterling: and thessts a fair field opening for the investment of double that sum profitably 
in undertakings of the same description. 

On the Foreign Stock Exchange no great animation has been observable since our last 
publication, although Foreign Bonds, of good charactcr, have fairly maintained their value. 
In the prices of Mexican and Spanish Bonds, on the contrary, flactuations, to the extent 0 f 
two per cent., occurred; bat they were only temporary, and the quotations of them at the 
close of the week were much the same as they were at its commencement, 

Much flatness prevailed in the English Stock Market, in the beginning of this week, and 
the Consols dropped at one time neurly one half per cent.; from which, however, after- 
wards they in part recovered, towards the middle of the week, the transactions im them, at 
the same time, being neither extensive nor interesting. 

At the conclusion of the weck’s operations, the money market exhibited no new feature, 
excepting rather an increasing demand for money for commercial purposes, and a farther 
slight advance in the rates of discount charged on cashing bankers’ and merchants’ accept- 
ances. Still, however, on the English Stock Exchange, although rather large transactions 
occurred on Friday in various descriptions of English Fands, the improvement in their 
prices of the irecedingtas days was maintained, with the exception of Exchequer Bills, the 
premium on which declined 3s, to 5s., from which it had not recovered when we went to 

ress, Business concluded on the Foreign Stock Exchange without any renewed animation; 
Bae in the shares of Joint Stock Companies considerable activity prevailed. and the im- 
provement in prices wae maintained to theclose of the week. The want of foreign news of 
importance has kad its influence in the money market, particularly in time transactions, in 
the Consols, which continue to be few, and barriged 3 2 

Eneursu Funps —Three per Cent, Consols, 96} to 944 to 954; Three per Cent. Reduced, 
95%; Three-and-a-Half per Cents., 1023; ‘Three-and-a-Half per Cents., new, 103}; Bank 
Stock, 181; East India Stock, 270 to 372; Brobegut’ Bills, 5$s. to 60s. premium ; Union 
Bank of London, 10}; London and Westminster . ; Colonial Bank, 14; Consols 
for Account, 96} to 953 to 9643. Li Annuities, 12 1 16; ‘Rast India Bonds, 75s, prem. 

Fonricn Bonps anv Srock.—Belgian Bonds 104 to 1b; Colombian Bonds ex Vene- 
zuela, 12; Venezuela, 353; Mexican 29% to 31; Portuguese Bonds, converted, 433 ; 
Russian Bonds, 116 to 117: Spanish 214; Spanish Turees, 323 to 30} 10324; Peru- 
vian Bonds, 23} ; Danish Bonds, 86); Saiese Bonds, 115 to 113; Dutch Two-and-a-Half 

Cents., 543; Dutch Five per Cents, 100; Brazilian Bonds, 75; Chilian Bonds, 101; 
Fane Five per Cent. Rentes, 122f., ex 26f. 650, ; French Three per Cents., Sif. to S2f., ex 
25f. Gc. 


5 i Nation r,t cause why the | 2nd I also hear that he is rather downcast about the state of the jury list, | ~ Parcus ov Suanzs.—Great Western, 91; Restern Counties, new, 11; London 
CC ane ee cain nioraiption attaiked on Tee 10th of Say report stating that the revision has gone very much against the hopes of | ard Birmingham, 218 to 220; London an ton, 395 yh Deercihegaod aka tenon 
‘nst his client at the suit of Lord Hawarden, should not be made absolute. | the Repeal party: The number of Protestants placed oh the list witbin the | 144; South Western, 70; Manchester and oe oh: North. Midland, 87; a Agana 
he action was brought in consequence of an alleged libel in the Nation | last few days is considerably i ha tv that of the Catholics. It will be | $93 Midland Counties, 50; Nomhess Soe Den" pouen and Havre, 3 premium ; Paris 
new:paper, in which the noble lord was denounced as an “exterminator.” _ | remembered that the traversers’ law advisers first attacked the state of the set oan Sth; fonts Rees or 30; La Be aetbien, i; London and 
Preliminary objection having been made by the counsel for the plaintiff, } Jury list, with the objectof having it revised, but they did not expect that the | pisckwall, 4g: Birmingham and 50 (952; Birmiugh am ond Gloucester, 62 to 63}; 
the case was ordered to stand over till Tuesday. ? | Yevision would make matters worse for them, which I am informed it has, | Bristol and , aay 60 to 61; burgh and Glasgow, 5a to 56 to 57; Great North of 
On Monday joinders to the plea of demurrer on the part of the Crown to their great mortification, There are lore who fancy, from the hint | England, 84 to 85; Grand Junction, 208 to 210. 
eons mended th for the state traversers by their attorney (Mr. at thrown out by the Standard, and the sudden mildness assumed by the 


Government press of Dublin, that a compromise is on the fayis, and that 
Dan will strike his colours, which he has never yet nailed to the mast, 
having been, throughout his public career, a man of expediency in difficult 
situations. 

‘The trials, if they take place at all, may be expected to come on in about 
a fortnight’s time. 


The Attorney-General applied to the court for an o to have the argu- 
ments on the demurrers entered upon next morning, 

Mr. Forde argues against this course on the ground that it was the prac- 
tice of the court to allow four days from the time of putting in the joinder 


to a demurrer, ‘ 
Mr. Sheil also reminded the court that the case of “Lord Hawarden y. 


OOO 
THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Pusspax, Nov. 2. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—JOHN and RICHARD DAVIBS, Chiswell-street, 


BANKRUPTS.—J, M. WINTLB, Desrylane silyersmith,—H. W. MOND, Frith- 


: r SM TRAE. street, Westminster, surgeon —R. BLUNDEN, Alton, Southampto ber.—J. 
mer ‘ Poder ot tpeety go the case of “Lord REPEAL AssocraT1oNn.—The usual weekly meeting of the Repes! Associ- | BALL, St. Ceara Me cargo iho +, oe pe sine. 
wivaniens Duly ” to stand over till Tuesday, but it made no rule that it tion “took place on Monday last in the Conciliation Hall; Thomas F. angen betel Sree ee DESL, Chotchetiey ge aay: 
should be heard the first. It must, therefore, be subject to the contingency Meagher was called to the chair, On the motion of Mr. O'Connell a vote of 8. J : 


; merchant.—A. A, NEWMAN, High-street, Whitechapel, saddler.— ; aide, 
of being cailed on im its turn, thanks was agreed to the Catholic prelates of Ireland for resolutions they N ond i. PHIPPS, Clement's. 5 reg 


I S City, jeweller.—J. C' nen C 
the argum entered were said to have in conclave agreed to, expressive of a determination to rs.—H, H. PIS! James's, tailor.—J. cars 
ane Ultimately raled thgy the argaiaant ahonld: He's Spee nest pes of pa asc provision. 3 fig 3 ‘from Mr. CBee in pee to fen H, HARRE ye ou t re Y, Pickwiek, Wite 
esday morn usual anxi manifested certain objections to a of the Union, urged in a letter from Mr. arg! , cay ed DE  Birminghal 
ant ae to pie arpa au) a0 Aide ; by the bar | Soeeph rk dg of Birmingham, was also read, after which the repeal rent EUMSER, Bae GiEL and A NATHA Een en 1 oa 
Lord Ingestreand several distinguished strangers were | odated with i* Ms bestoatn tt been announced to be #930, the association adjourned SCOTCH SEQ uSTRATONS 3. i Kalnarnock, ‘sn Taseebant.—J-MYLNE, 
: : rmit come within t on Glasgow, house painter.—d. > Dundee, a . 
pag pas, na eechentee the va bes gme within the outer Bar, Tus O’CoNNELL TRiBUTE.—The total amount of the O’Connell tribute | Bb: hin, manufacturers.—J. > tanner. 
pripepiling ong Bei | OF agers in the ben of the Usgrhiaeme — eh bo re we is B+ Ne 
. i to 4059, nearly #2300 more than the amount co! ed last year. ier ‘manufacturers, Lawrence Pount- 
sen Seite Ty FR Rar, a RETHPALAAY were’ allowed returns from the country, it is expected, will exhibit a proportionate Pate tr; yey 2, y 


increase. 

The blazing of signal fires on the hill tops continues to excite much alarm 
am the Protestant tion in the towns of Ireland. They seem a 
Lind Sf telegrapaie tall a ential of the enthusiasm or madness of the 


Soon after the opening of the court, the Attorney-Gene' id that the 
first thing to be done we. that the sebeerkey ae ble din the 


* “Dublin Delineated.” Tyrrell, Sackville-street, 


founder, Tydee, M 
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SCENE FROM THE ‘‘ BOHEMIANS.’’—MRS. YATES AND 0. SMITH. 


ADELPHI TH EATRE, 

“The scene which is chosen in our illustration has been rarely ex- 
celled on the stage, either in the dramatic interest which it internally 
possesses, or the pathos and power which have been infused into it by 
the consummate skill of Mrs. Yates and Mr. O. Smith, in their per- 
sonations of Louise and Creve-Ceur, the broken-hearted abandonné. 
The transition from the intent of murder to the kinder emotions of 
parental fondness, on discovering his child in the person of his de- 
voted victim, was portrayed with all the fearful truth of a Kean by 
the latter ;—while the sense of danger, gradually subsiding into the 
consciousness of security and affection, on discovering a long-lost 
parent, was as truly depicted by Mrs. Yates (whom we may call the 
queen of domestic tragedy) in her own peculiar felicity. 

Of voice—face—gesture, and those nameless things 

Which make humanity so eloquent. 

This quotation of ours puts us in mind of another, which we will 

give the reader: it is from the mad poet Lee—we cite from memory : 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 

The great Jullien has commenced his winter campaign at this 
house, having collected together an orchestra certainly one of the 
very best that can be heard. Among the names of the most distin- 
guished are those of Barrett, Baumann, Harper, Platt, Richardson, 
Hill, Lazarus, Patey, Howell, and Jarrett. err Koenig, too, with- 
out whom Jullien’s concert would seem impossible, is engaged, and, 
as usual, invariably carries off an encore. ‘The great card of the sea- 
son is M. Jullien’s English quadrilles, a companion to the Irish and 
Scotch quadrilles, which have had such a vogue; and, if we may 
judge by their reception, this last will prove no less popular than the 
former. It introduces a number of the most popular melodies, with 
capital effect. Some of the latter portions, in which an immense 
number of fifes and drums are introduced, were very striking, and 


elicited an instantaneous encore. The present is a fitting opportunity | 


for introducing to our readers portrait-sketches of three of the most 
eminent artistes at these delightful concerts. 


LAZARUS. 


FIRST CLARINET AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, PHILHARMONIC CON- 
CERTS, PROVINCIAL FESTIVALS, &c. 


Some five-and-thirty or forty years ago the clarinet was not known in this 
coantry as an instrument capable of “ discoursing” such * eloquent music”? 
as it is now universally acknowledged tobe. The oboe (or haut-bois) held 
its place, and was in such high tayour that no overture to an opera was 
deemed perfect which had not some portion (and that not the least) assigned 
to its performance. Things worthy in themselves are often indebted to ac- 
cident for their advancement; and so it happened to the clarinet. When 
Parke, the celebrated oboist, was in his zenith, he happened to insult a cer- 
lain well-known composer, who was then engaged in the composition of an 
opera for one of the principal winter houses, ‘The revenge which the son of 


LAZARUS, 


| 
| 


—‘‘ There is a mournful eloquence in thy dumb grief, which doth 
outshame all clamorous sorrow!’ This mutum poema—this silent 
history of the heart—is beautifully exemplified in the scene illustrated 
by our artist. 


NAYMARKET. 

The lessee of this house is certainly the only one who dares, upon 
his own shoulders, to support the world of the legitimate drama—an 
Atlantean task truly, but one that ought to make every body who has 
any “‘strength of taste’ to lend a hand. The real English comedy is 
only to be found at the Haymarket; no other house is national, for 
no other house has a nationally-disposed manager at the head of it. 
When within its merry precincts, it costs not much imagination to 
think that Murphy, Sheridan, Colman, Reynolds, Morton, and other 
worthies are still alive, for their undying wit may be heard there 
nightly in all its ‘‘immortal amaranth !’’ Knowles and Bulwer too 
have added some stars to the constellation of that native genius which 


JULLIEN. 


Apollo took upon his victim was almost as severe as that which the god 
himself bestowed upon his presumptuous rival, Marsyas; for, although 
he did not flay him alive, he rendered him dumb in that orchestra where he 
used to be so eloquent before, substituting the clarinet (in the skilful hands 
of Hopkins) for the previously monopolizing and deemed indispensable 
hautboy. From that time it has rapidly gained favour, through the de- 
lightful instrumentation of Mahon, Cramer, and Willman. These great 
serformers are now no more; but their loss is amply compensated in the 
iving subject of the present notice, who inchides in hie individualism all 
the various perfections of his predecessors, Purity of tone, elegance, and 
a “ happy fitness for all styles,” have elevated our countryman Lazarus to 
the position of not only principal clarinet at her Majesty’s Theatre, but also 
to that rank in every orchestra throughout the kingdom where first-rate 
talent is employed. He need not fear any foreign competition. Any one 
who has heard him perform the voice part of Haydn’s divine air, * With 
verdure clad,” cannot much deplore the absence of the words: he is vocal 
without their aid, and “ delightful to the ravish’d sense!” The school he 
has been reared in has been most prolific of genius, and reflects the highest, 
credit upon its head and instructor, Godfrey, the master of: the Coldstream 
band. Under him have graduated the following professors, who can take 
their stand by the side of any others in their respective ments~-the two | 
Keatings (oboe and bassoon), Dean (clarinet), Jarratt (one of the finest horn’ 


is so often nebulated by the fog of French importation. In a word, 
we cannot say that ¢ie drama, par excellence English drama, is on 
the decline, as long as “‘ its mirror is held up ”’ in this establishment, 
where a just reverence for departed genius does not preclude a due 
appreciation of modern pretence, and the works of the by-gone mas 
ters are produced more as models than as things 


To scare away and fright the timid bird. 


A new farce has been lately ;peodiaed, called ‘‘ Laying a Ghost ;’’ it 
was decidedly successful, although it is not altogether the most 
spirited production in the world. Who isto gain the prize offered by 
the manager for the best comedy? It is impossible to guess. Hun- 
dreds that had never dreamt of writing before, as well as many already 
practised hands, are busy preparing for the literary race, which after 
all will no doubt be won by some hitherto ‘‘ mute, inglorious”’ distant 
relation of Apollo; but this we are sure of, that in the hands of 
Webster the rivals will have fair play. 


PRINCKsS'S. 

On Monday last, a new farcetta, entitled ‘‘ Out for a Lark,’’ was 
produced at this house with complete success. The plot of it is 
easily told, being anything but intricate or bordering upon the in- 
volvements of Spanish construction ; neither is it very original. The . 
incident (for there is only one) consists of two domestics of a Vis- 
count Dashaway, taking advantage of the Continental absence of his 
son and daughter, and going out to have ‘‘a lark’ for a day, per- 
sonating, or rather assuming, the characters of the said offspring... As 
luck would have it, they meet an old admiral (Masthead), their would- 
be uncle, at the inn where they ‘‘ put up,’’ and succeeded, despite their 
vulgarity, to make him believe they are his veritable relations. ‘This 
imposition lasts until the true Simon. Pures arrive; when, after a few 
explanatory squabbles, their “ real state is made t’appear,”’ and the . 
parodies of ‘‘My Lord Duke and Mrs. Kitty ’’ are sobered down to 
their respective stations of valet and housemaid to the establishment , 
of which they had previously professed themselves to be ' 


The male and female representatives. 


The construction of this trifle is not over ingenious; the dialogue 
makes no pretension to wit or even humour, ani there is none of the 
‘“ars celandi finem,’’ which conduces so much to interest us in a fic- 
tion of any knd. Notwithstanding all this, owing to the excellent 
acting of Mrs, Grattan, Mr. Walter Lacey, and Mr. Barnett, it went 
‘‘trippingly off.’’ The latter gentleman—who, when he is at home in 
a part, is one of the best actors in the world—was condemned to dis- 
guise his ability in a most unworthy depiction (on the author’s part) 
of an Jrishman—a kind of hybrid-mongrel thing between head 
waiter and boots, who seemed to be more master of ‘‘ The White 
Hart Inn on the Dover Road’’ than the master himself. A stage 
Irishman is expected at least to be droll; but Barney O’Byrne is a 
fellow ‘‘ of infinite ’”’ nothing. 

We cannot say farewell, even for a week, to this Jijou of a theatre. 
without noticing the orchestra. Although its members be not so 
numerous as we could wish, yet every component individual is a 
‘* good man and true,” and ready and willing *‘ to follow the leader,”’ 
John Loder, who, perhaps, has led more trumps (being more able to 
lead them) than any chef d’orchestre of his time. The precision and 
light and shade of his band are in the highest degree worthy of the 
taste and judgment of their conductor. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The celebrated Bouffé, the French comedian, has relinquished his 
engagement at the Gymnase, and devoted himself to the interest of 
the ‘* Varieties,’”’ by which proceeding he will be once more enabled 
to appear in those parts, wherein he shows that ‘‘ none but himself 
can be his parallel! ’”’ 

Batrge.—The new opera by this 
ration at Drury Lane, is to be calle 
of the ‘* Gipsy.” 


ree composer, now in prepa- 
“The Bohemian Girl,’’ instead 


players in Europe), Handley (trombone), and a host of others that may 
“ Fearlessly challenge, and dread no defeat.” 


. ‘ JULLIEN, 

M. Jullien, or, 9s he aristocratically subscribes himself, “J ullien,”’ is a per- 
sonage of much talent. infinite industry, and perseverance, combined with a 
certain degree of confidence that generally creates contidence in others, and 
who holds in abhorrence that humble aphorism of Doctor Pangloss, which 
says, ‘On their own merits modest men aredumb.”? J ullien, on the contrary, — 
is nota silent man—his coup d'archet is a proclamation—his most piccolo fiato 
is a whirlwind—and his very look indicates the presence of “ somebody deter- 
mined to do something,” and make a noise in the world. Well, he does, and 
most effectively does, something. He lethargizes his auditory (?) to the most 
magnificent compositions of Beethoven, Weber, &c., but has the magician’s 
power of awaking them to the highest and most attentive ‘‘ gui vive,” on strik- 
ing upan English quadrille! Thisis mesmerism at command. But. badinage 
apart, Jullien is aman of considerable ability, and highly deserves the patron- 
age bestowed upon him. It is not his fault that the people will not relish the 
delicious fare he provides for them in'the principle dishes he servesu ; and, ifit 
be their penchant to “ feed more scurvily,” we can only exclaim with Timon— 

“Uncover, dogs! and lap,” 
KNIG, 

The cornet a piston is one of those modern musical inventions of such 
beauty and excellence as would make Mozart (if he could resume his “mor- 
tal coil” again) “list and be enchanted.”” Wethink that the fervid imagina- 
tion displayed by the author of ‘‘I] flauto magico” would have been quite 
wrapped in ‘‘empyrean ecstasy’? if he heard Herr ans * dulcet forth’? 
that exquisite morceau of poor Bellini, “A teocara.” Rubini was never 
more capable, even with the assistance of words, to produce a more beautiful 
effect. It enwrapt us in the highest enjoyment of the seraphic art, and in- 
duced us to exclaim with ‘the Poet of all nations, and idol of his own”? :— 

** Music! Oh! how faint—how weak 
Language fades before thy spell— 
Why did Feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well?” 

The cornet A piston is an instrument capable of the most touching expres- 
sion, particularly in the hands of Herr Konig, who is an artiste that im- 
parts the “music of his soul’ to it, and captivates his listeners by his own 
devotion. We sincerely hope that his benefit on Tuesday night was not “a 
farewell one; ’ but that we shall have future and frequent opportunities of 
being delighted by his matchless performance. : . 


p esactnes 


Novemsenr 25, 1843.] 


DRURY-LANE. 

Carlotta Grisi took her farewell of an English audience on Satur- 
day night in the popular ballet of ‘‘The Peri,’’ when a brilliant 
company were papa to bid adieu to their favourite dancer. On the 
entrance of Mdlle. Grisi, there was one unanimous burst of applause, 
and each movement of her graceful figure was the signal for renewed 
approbation. When the famous leap was given, cries of encore re- 
echoed from every part of the house, and once again the favourite, 
with a spirit undaunted, leaped into the arms of the lover of the 
ballet. The applause continued undiminished until the fall of the 
curtain—then the enthusiasm became a furore, and the name of 
‘ Grisi ’” was uttered by a thousand voices. She soon appeared, led 
on by Petipa, and, in looks more expressive than words, spoke 
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her thanks for the kindness which she has received and merited. 
Wreaths and bouquets were plenteously showered on the dancer, and 
our artist has attempted a representation of the enthusiastic scene. 

After the performances, Mr. Bunn gave an elegant supper in the 
grand saloon of the theatre to about seventy of his friends and pa- 
trons. The entertainment was intended as a complimentary leave- 
taking to Carlotta Grisi, on her quitting London to fulfil her engage- 
ments in Paris. After proposing the health of Carlotta Grisi, Mr. 
Bunn presented that lady with a superb bracelet of black enamel, 
richly ornamented with diamonds, as a slight souvenir of her highly 
successful career at Drury-lane Theatre. Attached to the bracelet 
was the following inscription :—‘‘ Presenté 4 Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, la 
danseuse la plus poétique de l’univers, avec les hommages respectueux 
de son directeur A. Bunn, Théatre Royal, Drury-lane. 18th Novem- 
ber, 1843.” 

A new ballet was produced at this house on Monday last entitled 
*« The Devil in Love,”’ an English translation (if pantomime be trans- 
lateable) from Le Diable Amoureux, which has so captivated the Pa- 
risians. ‘‘ The Devil in Love ”’ is an odd title, and the piece or ballet 
which bears this name is something more odd still; for instead, as we 
are led to expect, of his Satannic majesty being smitten with the ten- 
der passion, it appears that it is one of his ‘‘ missionaries’’—‘‘ a she- 
thing of most delicate sensibility,’’ who becomes the amoureuse, and, a 
force of her passion and devotedness to her intended victim, saves 
him feom the machinations of her employer, and herself ultimately 
by an act of involuntary virtue. This ballet, which was produced 
most magnificently, ‘‘ restored to our longings’’ the best pantomimist 
in the world, Malle. Pauline Leroux, and introduced a new dancer, 
M. Carey, who is about the most gracefully-active danseur that ever 
‘‘tripp’d the scene!’’ This theatre continues to be fully and fashion- 
ably attended. 


Tt is said in the City that Lord Aberdeen has declined to enter into 
any negotiation with the Mexican Minister, Mr. Murphy, on the subject of 
the affront lately offered to the British flag, and that he intends sending out 
a new minister to Mexico, in a frigate, which will call at Jamaica, whence 
the minister will take a squadron down with him to the Mexican coast, and 
require an apology for the affront before landing. 

The ship-building trade in Sunderland, which in common with the 
other interests of that port bas been so long depressed, is beginning to show 


signs of revival, several orders having recently been received for ships to be 
built for the Indian trade. J 

We have much pleasure in announcing, that Lieutenant Edward 
Walter Agar and Miss Dalzell (passengers), with the remainder of the crew of 
the ill-fated Memnon, arrived safely at Aden on the 9th of September. 

Lord Alfred Paget, who arrived in town on Monday night from his 
regiment in Wilts, to obtain his leave of absence of a month from the Horse 
Guards, was suddenly ordered to rejoin his regiment by the military au- 
thorities, purposely to accompany his troop from Trowbridge to Salisbury, 
as riots were feared from the excitement which prevailed in that city. 

A correspondent of the Galignani, alluding to an account of inju- 
ries recently done to some of the marble statues in the royal gardens of Ver- 
sailles, informs us that similar conduct has been practised in the gardens of 
be ? ie and suggests to the police that a large reward should be 
offered. 

Viscount Kenmure, whose family honours were restored in 1824, 
his ancestors having been attainted and executed for having been taken in 
arms against George I., was married at Portsmouth last week, at St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, to a lady named Woldey. 


The report of Mr. Gladstone being about to offer himself to fill 
a vacancy in the representation of the University of Oxford is utterly 
destitute of truth, There is no prospect of Mr. Estcourt resigning. 


DESTRUCTIVE CONFLAGRATION AT PIMLICO. 


On Monday morning, at half-past three o’clock, a very extensive confla- 
gration, consuming, before it was extinguished, an immense mass of most 
valuable property, broke out on the spacious premises, formerly Bramah’s, 
but now belonging to Mr. Robinson, engineer, and situate partly in Eaton- 
lane, and the Pimlico-road. 

The fire was first discovered, at the hour just mentioned, by police consta- 
ble 155 B. He endeavoured to spread an alarm, but before any assistance 
arrived flames burst forth, penetrating the roof of the building. 

In very little more than a quarter of an hour seven of the brigade en- 
gines, one of the County, and one of the West of England fire-offices, to- 
gether with the parish engine, and one from Messrs, Elliot’s brewery, had 
arrived; but unfortunately there was a Jack of water for some time. 

By this time the flames had reached the engineering department—an ex- 
tensive building, in length about 100 feet, and in depth nesrly 40, and which 
was the general depot of the most valuable contrivances and apparatus. 
The flames spread thence to the pattern and model workshops, the recepta- 
cle for inventions that can with difficulty be restored, and in less than a 
by td of an hour this valuable building appeared a dense and vivid body 
of fire. 

At a quarter to five o’clock, the fire mains supplying water abundantly, 
all the engines could be worked with full power. This was fortunate, for 
at this period the fire was attacking the roof of the foundry. The vigour, 
however, with which the engines were worked stopped its progress in this 
quarter. It was here discovered that the fire was progressing in the direc- 
tion of Belgrave-street South, and that it had already reached the roof of 
the School of Industry, of St. George's parish, in the street just named. The 
flames, happily, were arrested before they had made any further advance in 
this direction. The engines continued to be worked incessantly until about 
half-past six o’clock, when the flames receded. 

The number of workmen lately employed on Mr. Robinson’s premises 
amounted to about 120. Several of them, especially the carpenters, have 
lost their tools. On Saturday ereaing they were at work in the factory up 
to eight o’clock, casting a heavy shaft. ey left off work then, and when 
they quitted the factory everything appeared safe. On examining the pre- 
mises, after the fire had been extinguished, it was discovered that they had 


been broken into, and some panes of glass were found stained with blood, 
near the counting-house, through which, it was reported, a forcible entry 
had been made. This circumstance, coupled with another, about to be 
mentioned, tends to establish an impression that the fire was the act of an 
incendiary. 

Superintendent Braidwood reports the entire destruction of the engineer- 
ing and pattern shops, with their valuable contents. No. 1, Belgrave-street 
South, the School of Industry of St. George’s parish, has the roof of its work- 
shops burned, and has its back part extensively injured by fire. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 
8, 10, and 11, in Upper Ranelagh-street, have their back premises more or 
less injured. The house No. }, Eaton-lane, is also much damaged at the 
back. Mr. Robinson is insured in the Sun, Phcenix, Imperial, and Royal 
Exchange fire-offices. 


- 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAVELLING.—A Brussels paper states, from good 
authority, that an English company will establish a daily communication 
between Folkstone and Ostend by steam-boats which draw so little water 
that they can enter both ports at low water; so that travellers leaving Lon- 
don in the morning by the railway to Folkstone will arrive at Ostend towards 
evening. Another English company will open a communication three times 
a week between Blackwall and Ostend. ‘The steamers will perform the pas- 
sage in nine or ten hours, and always arrive at Ostend so as to be able to 
enter the port. They will also leave Ostend in the morning, if the tide snits. 
Thus travellers, who arrive in the evening by the railway from Cologne, may 
reach London in the afternoon of the following day. 

A correspondent states that her Majesty’s Government has determined 
upon placing the statue of his Majesty George I1V., by Chantrey, upon the 
eastern pedestal of Trafalgar-square, facing St. Martin’s Church, whilst the 
statue of King George III., by Wyatt, in Cockspur-street, is to be removed 
from its present position, and placed upon the western pedestal, opposite the 
College of Physicians; and the steps, the lions, and the relievos for the Nel- 
son-column will be proceeded with ecleper | Another decision has been 
come to, viz., the removal of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, from its 
present locality to a more eligible site. The funds and the site have been 
both provided, and the work®will be commenced during the present yeas. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PEDESTRIANISM. 
A walking match against time, similar to the celebrated feat of 


1000 miles in 1000 successive hours, has just terminated at Leeds. 
A young man named James Searles, a native of Leeds (of whom we 
annex a portrait sketch), commenced the arduous task on Monday, 
the 2nd of October, on a piece of the public highway, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holbeck, which is in the borough of Leeds. 
walked two miles in immediate succession, one at the termination, 
and the other at the beginning, of every hour, and continued to walk 
in that way until five o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 13th 
instant, having occupied nearly six weeks in the performance, during 
the whole of which period, by the terms of the feat, he was never al- 
lowed to sleep for more than an hour and a half atatime. The actual 
distance between the Shakspeare Inn, Meadow-lane, and the Peacock 


He always 


JAMES SEARLES, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


Inn, Huddersfield-road, which formed the termini betwixt which 
Searles performed his feat, is sixty-three yards over and above a mile, 
so that the pedestrian, taking into account the additional number of 
hours he continued to walk, has, in fact, traversed 1052 miles, 1400 
yards, in 1017 hours, a feat unparalleled in the annals of pedestrian- 
ism. He felt the effects of his extraordinary task most in the first 
two weeks, when, from his harassed appearance, many persons felt 
perfectly confident that he would break down, but he afterwards ral- 
lied, and, at the conclusion, was generally thought to be better in 
health even than when he began. He is a man of low stature, and 
rather delicate appearance, but, we understand, has been inured to 
hardship and fatigue during the whole course of his life. He was 
‘chaired’? on Tuesday, in an open coach, in which, along with five 
or six other persons, who constituted ‘‘ the committee of manage- 
ment,’’ he was drawn through the principal streets of the town, ac- 
companied by a band of music, and a large concourse of people. 
Several bets, but not to any heavy amount, depended on the issue of 
the undertaking. Some presents have been made to the pedestrian, 
which, together with his gratuitous living during the performance of 
the feat, constituted his only remuneration.—Leeds Times. 


An ingenious invention has just been exhibited, and its powers tried, 
on the Brighton and Croydon Railway. It is called a pedomotive machine. 
It weighs 2701b., and is manufactured almost entirely of wroughtiron. It 
carries four or six persons, two of whom propel it by means of treadles, ap- 
plied on a new and advantageous principle. Its greatest speed for a short 
distance is at the rate of 25 miles an hour; its average rate is 15 miles an 
hour, carrying in both cases four passengers. Its utility on a line of rail- 
way requires no comment. P 

There are upwards of 12,000 seamen generally out of employ in 
the metropolis, residing in districts between London-bridge and Vaux- 
hall. Many of them, however, find employment in or about the docke, 
or other casual employment, during the winter season. On Tuesday morn- 
ing there were, on the lowest estimate, 500 seamen promenading the li- 
mited districts of St. Katherine’s and the London Docks in search of em- 
ployment. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BURNHAM THORPE PARSONAGE, THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF NELSON. 

The village of Burnham Thorpe, in the northern division of the 
county of Norfolk, will long be cherished in remembrance as the 
birthplace of the illustrious Nelson, whose father was vicar of the 
parish. In Nelson’s Memoirs of his Services, which he obligingly 
wrote for Mr. Arthur’s life of the great hero, we find the following 
details of his birth and boyhood :— 


PIRTHPLACE OF NELSON-—-BURNHAM THORPE, 


“Horatio Nelson, son of the Rev: Edward Nelson, Rector ot 
Burnham Thorpe, in :the county of Norfolk, and Catherine his: wife, 
daughter of Doctor Suckling, Prebendary of Westminster, whose 
grandmother was sister to. Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
1 was born Sept. 29th, 1758, in the Parsonage-house ; was sent to 
the High-school at Norwich, and afterwards removed to Northway, 
from whence, on the disturbance with Seen relative to Falkland 
Islands, I went to sea with my uncle Capt. Maurice Suckling, in the 
Raisonnable, of 64 guns ;_but the business with Spain being accommo- 
dated, I was sent m a West India ship belonging to the house of 
Hibbert Purrier Horton, with Mr. John Rathbone, who had formerly 
been in the navy, in the Dreadnought, with Captain Suckling. From 
this voyage I returned to the Triumph, at Chatham, in July, 1772; 
and if 1 did not improve in my education, I returned a practical sea- 
man, with a horror of the Royal Navy, and with a saying, then con- 
stant with the seaman—‘@/t the most hononr, forward the better man.’ 
It was many weeks before I got in the least reconciled to a man-of- 
war, so deep was the prejudice rooted ; and what pains were taken 


to instil this erroneous princiyle in the young mind.” 
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SHIPPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Nowru Yansourn, Nov. 16,—The foul-weather flag, established to point out to the com- 
mauders of cruisers, and mastersof merchant vessels, anchoring in this roadstead, that it 
would be dangefous and unsafe for ships’ boats to land, will in future be hoisted on a staff 
erected at the end of the jetty here, and not at the Coast Guard flag-staif, as heretofore. 

Gaxat Yarmourn, Nov. 20.—The Oak, from Spuding to London, wheat laden, in leaving 
the harbour this morning, drove on the North Beach, and is full of water; crew seved 

Ramsoatr, Nov. 21.—arrived ; The Cowper, Amste: , for New Orleans, with loss of 
anchors, and windlass broken, Earl Grey, frum Shields, for Havre, leaky. 7 

Minrorp, Nov. 20.—Arrived: The Isabella, from Liverpool, for Trinidad. ‘Phree Sisters, 
from Liverpool, for Kiusale, with loss of anchors, cables, rudder uoshipped, &c,, having 
been in contact with a vessel. 


BIRTHS. 

At Stafford House, the Duchess of Sutherland of a son.——At Kingston Lisle, Berks, the 
lady of B. Martin Atuine, Esq, of a daughter——At Sittingbourne, near Wansford, Mrs. 
Henry Leeds, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 


At Gretna, and at the parish boa Fregthary, in the county of Chester, John, son of the 
late Rev. John Lawton, and nephew of ©, 5. Lawton, Esq., of Lawton Hall, to Emily Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Thontas Legh, Bodies Addington Hall,——At Hanover- 
square, Captain Colin Mackenzii adras Artny, to Helen, daughter of Admiral John BE. 
Douglas, of Charles-street, bere fan ——At Graiddarroch, Dumfriesshire, John 
George Jarvis, Esq., Captain 52 it ihiatey, to Philadelphia, youngest daughter of 
the late George H. Jenkin, Esq. 


oat erahe 

_ At Teignmouth, Thomas muisewel Way wi wall, the father of Lady Tom- 
line, and uncle of Lady Wood, ——A any 9 % = t, Robert Bramscombe, 
late of Old Fish-street, City.——At jariton Villas, Maida Vale, J. B. Robin- 


foad, Susannah, the wife of Cornelius 
ae, 7 prec Esq.—In Newman-street, Thomas 

leWington, James Wilson, Bsq.——At Thorney 
Wing, Ksq.—At Bersted Lodge, the 
th, Countess of Mayo,—— At Hammer- 
, late of the 53rd Foot.——At the residence of her 
ia, wile of Lieut. Jas. G. Holmes, 3rd Native Cavalry. 
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THE LAST GLASS; OR, THE METEMPSYCHOSIS OF 
A SOBER IRISHMAN, 
BY PIERS SHAFTON, GENT. 
[From the Truumrmatep Macazine.] 


son, Esq,——At pines ty 
Carter, Esq.—At geet lore i 
Cafe, Esq.——In the Albion-roa 
Abbey, Cambridgeshire, Tycho, eldest 4 cho 
residence of her sister Mrs. Smith, ry wor! 
smith, Lieut.-Colonel William inglf 
father, Sir Robert Sale, Kowssolee, 


Omnia mutantur; nibilioterit. Errat, et illinc 
Huc venit, hine illuc, et quostibet occupat artus 
Spiritus ; aque feris humana in corpora trausit, 
Inque feras noster; nec tempore deperit ullo. 
Utque novis fragilis signatur cera figuris, 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem ; 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est: animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras 
Ovip Mertam. Lib, XV. 


“ Warrer! another glass! that will be my sixteenth !’’ 

All who admire a terse and yet expressive syle, must neces- 
sarily be delighted with this brief but pithy address of mine to 
Jacob, who officiates as waiter at that delectable retreat for gen- 
tlemen about town, ‘ the Cat and Pepper-box”’ in Covent Gar- 
den. I have stated the exact number of the tumbler I called for, 
and for a reason which I don’t appreliend will be considered in 
the language of the parliamentary committees either “ frivolous 
or vexatious.” Many of the highly privileged few who have 
listened to the marvellous relation that I am about to state, have 
had the bad taste to insinuate, that at the period to which it 
refers I must have been under the influence of the juice of the 
grape ; or, ptobably, of some even still more potent beverage;— 
in plain language, for I seorn to compromise with my detractors, 
that I must have been drunk! I indignantly spurn the base 
suggestion, and call the past—my exemplary character for 
abstemiousness ; the present—my well known habits of tem- 
perance and frugality (of which, by the way, I can get the 
certificate of Father O’Leary, the parish priest,—if my own 
testimony on that point needs corroboration), and the future— 
the admiring posterity to which these ingenuous records will 
descend, affording me, as my particular friend, the Editor of the 
IuuuminatEep Macaztnz, assutes me they must do, a snug inhe- 
ritance of immortal fame !—Yes! I call the past, the present, 
the future, as witnesses to character! I ask them—TI proudly 
ask them—does not every action of my life contradict the pos- 
sibility of my being, at the time referred to, under vinous or 
spirituous excitement? On second thoughts, I will not call 
them—such testimony is unnecessary—figures, at least @ figure 
will refute the ungenerous, the foundationless insinuation,—the 
sixteenth is a golden number; it is the number that acquits me. 
My temperance walks out of court “without a stain on her 
character,’ as the magistrate at Bow-street feelingly and beau- 
tifully observed on discharging Ikey Solomons from insufficiency 
of evidence. ‘To be drunk, assumes, d priori, the fact of having 
drunk; and, @ fortiori, the cireumstance of having drunk too 
much :—if that is not logic, I don’t know what is. Admitting 
these premises, how could I be drunk, when I had only taken 
sivteen—mark, bué sixteen tumblers of whiskey toddy !!! 

The circumstance may not appear quite so logical, and yet to 
myself it assumes an air of more than mathematical certainty,— 
that had the number I called for been less in the numerical scale, 
I really might have hesitated before I had decided whether I was 
intoxicated or not. Indeed, if I had given as the numiber of 
glasses I had taken, five, six, seven, or eight, I should, beyond. 
all doubt, have conceded that I might have been the worse for 
what I had imbibed,—nay, farther, that I must have been 
drunk, and no mistake about it. This apparent inconsistency 
only proves how fallacious are all known means of judging of 
others; and yet, on such evidence as this, how few of us would 
scruple, in pronouncing the guilt of their fellow-creatures? 
Many short-sighted individuals who hear me acknowledge that 
after I have taken eight tumblers, and have become drunk, would 
jump to the immediate, and yet, notwithstanding, erroneous 
conclusion, that I must be doubly drank after taking sixtcen! 
Poor, infatuated, mistaken, see-no-furthur-than-your. nose 
Daniels! who thus erect yourselves as censors over the morals 
of your fellow-men, behold “how plain a tale” will prove that 
your arguments have not literally nor metaphorically a leg to 

the twentieth glass 


stand upon! 

My “ way of life” is simply this :— 
I can count with an exactitude worthy of e calculating boy, or 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, when the budget shows an im- 
provement on ding quarter. sy that number, by 
some rem: ig apes HOR reluctant to say ob tion 
of intellee-—I can get no further in the counting line, although my 
copes for swallowing remains uninjured. After that 
Rubicon, my faeulty for numeration seems suspended—my organ 
of number is numbed. Generally, the first indication is shown 
by oblivion of the preceding correct number, and I then inva- 
riably begin to count bac ! For instance, when my tumblers 
have arrived at their oe my twenty-first becomes my 
eighteenth—my twenty-second, my seventeenth,—and thus I go 
on running down the scale, until I reach the eighth, seventh, 
sixth, or, on rare occasions, the fifth glass. enever I do 
return to either of those units, I am perfectly warranted in 
coming to the conclusion that I am really, truly, and unmis- 
takingly—drunk ! 3 

Lhave said sufficient, I trust, to produce conviction on the 
mind of the candid reader, that the tumbler I referred to was 
only my sixteenth. I am also particular to impress the fact both 
as to the erg and the quantity. I admit that the pewter 
gill which hol Pe is “f periatonay at the bar” termed “a 
go,’ contai e average complement; and that I mixed the 
materials with all that hereditary skill and long experience for 
which I am so proverbially distinguished. It may be asked— 
for I have always noticed a most inexplicable desire in the human 
mind, when under the influence of some supernatural revelation, 
to attempt to account for it by natural means yet more incredible 
and sy pie than an unearthly interposition itself—it may be 
asked, I repeat, whether I might not haye been labouring under 


| some unaccustomed elevation, or some s 
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excitement on this 
remarkable evening, presuming the trifle I had drunk had not, 
asit could not have, taken any effect on me? My answer is, 
decidedly,—no. I happened on that particular night to be suf- 
fering under one of my low nervous tremors, and for which, b 
the advice of my medical attendant, I am obliged to avail myse 
of some gentle stimulant; and in obedience to such reecommen- 
dation I usually select Irish whiskey of the genuine small-still 
manufactory. Besides, the evening had been a dull one; our 
worthy host, who had hitherto done something towards keeping 
us alive, about twelve o’clock issued forth a most terrific yawn, 
apologizing for it with “ Beg pardon, gentlemen—but you know 
you kept me up until half-past five this morning !”’(Bad taste 
decidedly of Tapster’s ; for if he were kept up, were not we kept 
up with him?) ‘The yawn had its usual contagious effect, and 
circulated with infinitely more briskness than the last preceding 
joke. We all yawned; some actually drained their tumblers 
‘and went to sleep; others mechanically went through the same 
ceremony, without taking anything by the motion, having pre- 
viously drained off their contents; while the professional 
gentlemen, with their eyes hermetically sealed by the gluey 
fingers of Morpheus, warbled forth ‘‘ Happy Land!” with a 
snoring accompaniment in most harmonious unison with their 
somniferous lullaby. ‘The gas burnt dimly—the snores increased 
both in number arid yolume—the waiters nodded as they leant 
by the door—even the smoke from the cigars seemed too sleepy 
to dispel its own clouds, and hung in heavy wreaths around the 
sleepers’ heads. Could I be excited, I then ask, under such 
overpowering influences? 

My sixteenth tumbler was mixed; gently stirring it, I sipped it 
by way of approval. ‘That sip was sufficient. The steam ascended 
to and penetrated my nostrils with a grateful and enlivening 
incense; the aroma of the delicious nectar mounted my brain, 
which seemed warmed or rather sunned by a gentle flame! I 
felt my pulse beat with a quicker movement, my blood tingled 
and danced with a more lively measure, and my senses were on 
a very short notice ‘lapped in Elysium.’ Certainly the cup 
that Circe presented to her votaries ought to have been, if it 
was not, of mountain dew. The witch of the Drachenfels 
(which, I believe, is a particularly high mountain somewhere 
near the Rhine) had in all probability a small contraband still, 
from which the glass was filled that she offered to the pleasure- 
seeking Faust; and Comus must have been in Ireland, for he 
never cotild have had the audacity to endeavour to intoxicate a 
young lady of genteel connexions with anything less ae 
than genuine potheen with the true turf-flavour. Scarcely ha 
I sipped the smoking beverage, before I felt regenerated. If at 
that moment I had been asked if I happened to know one Cor- 
nelius O’Callaghan (a name to which I had previously for two 
and forty years promptly responded), I should have stared in 
blank surprise; indeed I felt my old original existence walk 
clean out of its earthly tabernacle, and anew, bright, dazzling, and 
joyous one take its place. ‘‘ Visions of the sweet south’’ swam 

fore my eyes. I seemed to breathe once more the pure air of 
my own beloved Italy (how the deuce it became mine I never 
could make out),—I saw the clear, cloudless skies above me,—I 
felt their divinest influence stealing over me, penetrating and 
subduing me; then came the voluptuous melodies of my native 
elime, or rather of wy new native clime,—I heard the peasants 
of the Campagna trolling their evening song,—ecstatic sounds 
fell on my ears, and I could hardly refrain from giving them 
utterance } who was I? what was 1? why, what madness not 
to know myself—my identity immediately occurred,—I was 
Rvuzint! 

Direetly the consciousness of my actual being returned to me; 
the scene appeared to change; the dingy, dark room, of thirty 
feet long by twenty broad, expanded itself into a magnificent 
theatre; the gloomy boxes into the erimson and gilded Jogés of 
the Italian Opera House; the sickly gas and its smoky burners, 
into the brilliant and burnished chandeliers; and the taglionied 
and mackintoshed occupiers, into the elegant and fascinating 
habitués that grace that most delightful and aristocratic atmo- 
sphere. I believed myself on the stage,—I heard Costa play 
the symphony, and all eyes seemed to be fixed in expectant 
delight on me. I advanced, seized the wondering Jacob by the 
hand, who at that moment appeared in white muslin, and 
dishevelled hair, like the impassioned Grisi, and proceeded to 
what I imagined were the foot lights, and commenced vivi tu. 

Before I proceed farther, it is but candid of me to observe, 
that numerous and varied as my accomplishments are univer- 
sally admitted to be,—and to enumerate them would, I fear, 
involve me ina cane of egotism,—singing is not one of them. 
Although passionately devoted to the arts, and the Muses’ most 
faithful admirer, singing, by some extraordinary oversight, in 
my early education, was overlooked. At sparring, I may say 
that few who are not professional members of the ring can take 
the shine out of me. On the river, I will pull with. any 
crack waterman between Oxford and Gravesend ;—at cricket, 
I can stop a ball with any “ eleven,’ whether gentlemen or 
players, between Lord’s Ground and Lough Swilly. I know, 
besides, the points of a horse; and am, as times go, a neat hand 
at curing the distemper, and won’t yield as a fortlor to any man. 
I won the prize at the last Red-House match of pigeon-shooting ; 
and swam for a wager with the picked men of a man-of-war’s 
crew. As for minor accomplishments, such as oyster-eating, 
punch-mixing, the mathematies, trigonometry, and rat-killing, I 
say nothing ;—mention them and O’Callagan, and satisfy your- 
self! But singing I do confess I never took to naturally ;—I 
have heard it indeed said, that all attempts of mine always 
reminded the hearers, in the high notes, of a saw under the pro- 
cess of sharpening; and in the lower ones, of an overcharged 


blunderbuss. Painful and humiliating as this confession of my 

deficiency must ig inher? had to a delicate mind, devoted to 

everything that is beautiful, yet Ifeel in making it I shall not 

suffer in the | ery reader’s appreciation of my candour; nor 

when I all previous attempts of mine to “ warble my 

kath wi notes wild,” had ever ended in a most palpable 
reak- ‘ 


But; on methorable evening, what a change came over me! 
It has often been a matter of conjecture, whether opera-singers 
and actors feel, themselves, the same exquisite sense of en- 

oyment which eapable of communicating to their hearers. 
can answer, unhesitatingly, in, the affirmative; nothing could 
exceed the peg ye | fapture which I es een hearing 
the two first lines of that my most delightful atia issuing from 
my own lips. My enjoyment was, however, somewhat marred, 
by the easant voice of an individual, in what appeared to 

me to be one of the pit-stalls (they ought to be more particul 
whom they anes in such places), which exclaimed, “Sit down, 
such a blessed fool of your- 


en don’t be 
self!’ 

I, however, passed over the with dignified con- 
tempt, and meen with shy mn whch T have 
intimated was Italian (but have beer 

ith that lan is and ever will be an undeveloj 

x never more two words, and those the identic 
had J ever during my real matter-of-fact existence acqu 
its commencement, but w ended, by some. ext 
association of ideas, with— 

And sure, ne’er a pitcher was found whole in Coleraine. © 
I had scarcely returned to the side scenes, where I waited, 
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naturally expecting to be recalled to the front again by an encore, 
when I heard a storm arise,—‘Turn him out !”— Kick him 
out of the room !”— Pump upon him until he is sober!’’ and 
other similar inxexplicable phrases. I immediately felt myself 
to be the object of another Tamburini row. I resolved, how- 
ever, not to be overpowered by clamour. From the opposite 
wing I beheld the manager in a perfect fever of apprehension, 
making the most expressive grimaces, and violent pantomime, 
for me to be quiet: Little did he know that an Italian scene had 
warmed the bledd that: was then beginning to simmer within 
me! I determined to address the audience, and facing them 
(so as to turn iy back to the omnibus box), I boldly advanced 
to the orchestra, and bowing reverently, and placing my hand 

h, although, 


on my heart, be ny appeal, in very good Engli 
I admit, seith a alight Teh accent, te Which the forbearance 
due to a foreigner must have pardoned. abe 

“ An alien, and a sojourner in your land, I throw myself on 
the indulgence of a British public, to which such an appeal was 
never made in vain!’ (Cries of “ Off, off,’’ here interrupted 
me.) ‘To that public, which within these very walls I have so 
frequently thrown into ecstasies of delight’’—(here a most un- 
seemly roar of laughter rather checked my eloquent flow). “TI 
will not, however, be put down by an interested minority, or by 
the cowardly combination of a petty faction.” (Here I pointed 


to the omnibus box, from which I could see distinctly six heads . 


belonging to as many middle-aged dandies, sibillating between 
their artificial teeth.) “ I scorn ye—I despise ye all!’ 
instant I heard distinctly, as if from Grisi, who appeared 
still at my elbow, waiting for her eue, “ D , per Dio! 

‘At this last insult, I felt the hottest sun that ever shone in 
Italy was nothing like the fire in my brain. “I am not drunk,” 
I indignantly exclaimed; “ Inever was drunk: these base calum- 
nies I can shake from me as the lion shakes the dew-drops from 
his mane.” (Here, I commenced shaking the visionary Grisi by 
the collar, until the room resounded with her eries.) ‘‘ I care 
not for your hisses, nor for your hootings; they haye no more 
effect on me than the petty malice of a flea has upon the hide of 
a rhinoceros!’”? I must own I was agreeably surprised at the 
felicity, the vigour, and propriety of this beautiful simile—which, 
I need scarcely say, is perfectly original, and entirely of my own 
conception—when I was startled with a voice murmuring in a 
low emphatic tone, ‘‘ BrouGHAM HIMSELF fie 

What unearthly talisman at that moment actuated me, I dare 
not, cannot, divine. Until then, my belief that I was Rubini 
might, Iam ready to admit, be a delusion ; but I now felt per- 
fectly persuaded of my real identity. I felt the workings of a 
powerful, unrestrainable mind; of an imagination forcible and 
lively; of a sarcasm, like hot-spiced ingerbread, biting and 
burning. A convulsive twitching seized my nose—a rapidity of 
utterance assisted the torrent of my ideas; and the scene, with 
a rapidity I never yet observed in the most successful panto- 
mime, changéd from the Opera House to the House of Lords. 
Our host himself was with equal celerity transformed to the 
Lord Chancellor (and very imposing he looked on the woolsack) ; 
while the gentlemen in white four-and-ninepenny gossamers 
made a most respectable bench of bishops. I commenced one of 
my characteristic orations—attacked both sides of the house, and 
was alternately cheered by each as I abused the other; every- 


thing and everybody seemed to writhe and fall beneath me—., 


while my eloquence, like a cataract in hysterics, carried 
before it} until at last murmurs of dissent arose. In vain the 
chancellor rose to order—the bench of bishops in a menacin 
attitude, each with his right reverend fist doubled, bade him 
defiance — the peers on the cross-benches met those on the 


treasury—opposition fell foul of both—a row ensued—and the | 


house, ‘amidst the smash of glasses, and the extinction of lights, 
was declared adjourned; and I only recollect feeling a very 
tight hand about the nape of my neck, and finding myself some- 
what forcibly ejected from the senatorial chamber, and a few 
minutes afterwards strolling pensively down the Sttand. 

I felt at this moment as a disappointed and wounded patriot 
“Ts it for scenes like this that the statesman 


re possessed. I 


‘i ‘ to my tobacconist at a time 
ion to: op eae teemnt), = 
(I am not quite sure 


aed ad off hand, or 
‘it was, I actually 


t 


Farth has not o show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 
jesty > 
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This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glitte: ing in the smokeless air, 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 

In his first splendour, valiey, rock, or bill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

‘The river glideth at bis own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

I had scarcely uttered, or rather improvised the concluding 
line, before the consciousness of him whose words they were, 
came across me; they were undoubtedly mine, and fresh from 
the mint of my brain, with my own thoughts and style im- 
pressed on the face of them as intelligibly as the profile of our 
blessed sovereign is stamped on a fourpenny piece (and any one 
who takes the trouble of comparing my usual form of expression 
will easily recognise my claim); and yet it is equally true that 
they were Wordsworth’s. ‘Two affirmatives, scholiasts declare, 
make a negative; but on this occasion they acted with a more 
decent regard to the law of nature, and produced an offspring of 
their own breed — a plump affirmative, In a word, / was 

- Worpsworra—and no mistake. 

Once more I was wandering by my own beautiful Rydal 
water, with my beloved Grasmere in the distance: those lakes 
by whose margins I had spent my youth, my manhood, and now 
my declining age. ‘The lofty Helvellyn was before me, whose 
mossy sides and rugged steeps I had so often clambered, and, 
with the assistance of my staff, clambered still. I yet im- 
bibed the same sources of inspiration from the same hallowed 
fountains ; and nature drank in with my eyes, and filtered through 

' my brain, generated life—immortal life—which will live as long 
as song shall endure; and only die when the world itself be- 
comes a sound, and a name. 

It certainly was a very remarkable thing that I should dis- 
cover myself to be Wordsworth, above all other people in the 

_ world, in so sudden and so unexpected a manner: he being a 
entleman, who, much as I respect him, I am ready to admit has 
ew tastes in common with myself—or rather I should have said, 

with my every-day self. Together we might be compared to 
whiskey-punch, a delightful and consistent beverage in itself, 
but formed of the most discordant and opposite materials. He, 
from his simple and transparent nature, was like the pure ele- 
ment itself, and from the love he bears his fellow-creature, the 
sugar also; while I was the ardent spirit—all fire and vigour, 
with, I must confess, the slightest possible squeeze of the lemon. 
(N.B, Inever made a simile until my transformation into Mr. 
Wordsworth.) 

It certainly is worth while to be a man of | ager if it is only 
for five minutes! I could hardly believe the evidence of my 
senses, that this was the same ‘Thames that I had so often passed 
over on previous occasions. It then only looked like a broad and 
rather dirty piece of water, with nothing to relieve its monotony 
but the quick succession of coal barges and diminutive 
steamers. Such was my impression on viewing it as Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, but how widely different as Mr. Wordsworth! The soft 
air gently played on the surface of the water, and dallied amo- 
rously with the willing ripples; and the sinking moon, almost 

touching its own reflection, formed a line of burnished silver 
uniting the material element with the upper world. ‘The spirits 
of gentleness and peace, like ministering angels, hung around, 
and cast their subduing spell over the ferlona: The very houses 
on each s:de of the river seemed wrapped in slumber, and their 
vulgar attributes lost in the deep repose in which they were 
buried; the wharves and manufactories, ung into masses of 
deep shadow, lent a pictorial relief to the silver eg boomy with 
which they were contrasted; and the twinkling lights of the 
far-off bridge, subdued by the distance, with the grey abbey 
dimly visible in the opposing lights of the departing night and 
the approaching morning, gave a picturesque finish to the en- 
chanting picture. It certainly is worth while to be a poet, if it 
is only for five minutes ! 

And certainly I did right to enter fully into the spirit of the 
eharacter, as long as it lasted ; for the Muses and I were doomed 
to have but a short acquaintance. In the midst of my poetical 
~ abstraction, I was startled by a touch on the shoulder; and I 

must observe, that if there is one part of my person that I feel 
more nervous about being touched upon than another, it ison the 
shoulder,—and, I believe, this peculiarity of mine is not remark- 
able. It was, however, no bailiff, but a woman, and that a 
lovely woman, who adopted this primitive mode of salutation :— 

Upon his hand she laid her own ; 

Light was the touch, but it thrill’d to the bone, 

And shot a chilness to his heart, 

Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 

He could not loose him from its hold— 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thin fingers long and white, 

Froze thro’ his biood by lies touch that night. 

I beheld, indeed, a vision of all but supernatural beauty. Who 
would not feel a fluttering at his heart, in meeting at four o’clock 
in the morning, in so lonely a spot, a female form in white,— 
even I, Wordsworth himself, felt a palpitation beneath my upper 
ribs! Ihave said the figure was in white, but with a liberal 
and fanciful distribution of pink, inasmuch as she wore pink rib- 
bons to her bonnet, a pink sash streaming from her waist, pink 
stockings, and very pink cheeks! Alone at that hour in the 
morning, the lovely apparition, but for the last demonstration of 

- colour, would have looked like a denizen of the world of spirits. 
Although not at all ghostly, there was still something “ singu- 
larly wild and beautiful’ in her appearance. To add to the 
picturesque effect, she was singing a plaintive air which came on 
my baffled ear “ like the sweet south.” I had certainly heard 
the strain before, for it saluted me “ like some well remembered 
air,’’ but whether in some former state of existence, or at the 
promenade concerts, I will not undertake to determine. 

Where is the marble heart that has not melted over Sterne’s 
pathetic description of Maria, the Maid of Malines, and her 
favourite goat? Shall a smile of derision prophane the recollec- 
tion of that mysterious meeting, when I confess the object of the 
present fair one’s lamentation appeared to be another member of 
the animal kingdom? I could with difficulty catch the mur- 
muring sounds that fell from her lips; they evidently referred to 
“a do ,”’ and to some unfeeling suggestion of “ wollopping 
him,” if he “didn’t go.” The bare suggestion of such a return 
to the faithful brute’s affection seemed to fill the lovely wan- 
derer with emotion of indignant denial; and she answered, 
“ No, no, no!’ with an emphasis that at once assured you of the 

impossibility of such ungenerous treatment. 

Tasmindlaty; an unconscious sympathy arose in my breast 

for the unknown fair. It was evident she was in distress, or 
why should she be wandering from her peaceful home, perhaps 
some rural cot, embosomied in jasmine, on the Surrey side of the 
bridge, at that hour? Why should she be uttering such dolo- 
rous sounds of complaint? “She was in grief; and although the 
subject of her sorrow might only be an ass, was she the first 
maiden that an ass had taught to suffer? That donkey might 
have been the donkey of her youth—identified with the years of 
her smiling infancy; it might have been associated with all that 
was beautiful, “when love and life alike were new;” it might 
have been the sharer of her happiness, the consoler of her sor- 
rows? Feelings of philanthropy took possession of me; a love 
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for the whole human race seemed all at once to animate me. I 
felt a clinging to my species, and was evidently lapsing out of 
the poet in the philanthropist. Recollections of the prisons I 
had visited (in some of which my stay was not altogether the 
result of pure voluntary benevolence)—of the captives I had 
cheered,—of the aa jcteer ait oppressed, whose cause I had vin- 
dicated,—of the hospitals I had inspected,—of the charities I 
had supported, caine in a flood to my mind, and gladdened my 
memory with theirretrospection ;—certainly I must be somebody 
else ;—why, who could I be, but Mrs. Fry? 

The instant I felt conviction of this change in my sex, which, 
forthe reader’s information, I beg to state, was made with the 
same facility as each of my preceding transformations, new feel- 
ings of bashfulness and delicacy seized me. As an Irishman, I 
need scarcely say, I was always a modest man; but I beg to 
assure those who haye never been so metamorphosed, that that is 
a very different thing to being amodest woman. The first femi- 
nine indication I experienced, was a sisterly regard for my unfor- 
tunate companion. My sympathies were aroused for her forlorn 
situation, as well as for the affection which she testified for the 
brute companion of her thoughts. A sudden conviction that she 
might have wandered from yirtue’s track, flashed ocross me ; 
and with all the benevolence, which was the primary character- 
istic of my new character, I advanced nearer her! ‘Pointing to 
the other side of the water, where the Magdalene was standing, 
I dwelt with all the fervour and eloquence I could command on 
the excellencies of that institution, which had received so many 
of her erring sisters to its bosom ; and where so many lost sheep 
had been reclaimed. Nor did I forget to expatiate in glowing 
terms on the Female Penitentiary, and promised, that even to 
her its portals should be opened; and that I would myself guard: 
her to its protecting walls. To all which suggestions she made 
no other reply, than chanting in a more vigorous tone than ever, 
the burthen of that favourite but mysterious ditty— 

D’ye bag“ I would wollop him? 
0! No! No! 

Just at the moment, when I flattered myself that my persua- 
sions were about producing the desired influence on the wan- 
derer, and the emphatic “ No, no, no” was dwindling into a 
faintly uttered negative, I was aroused from my dreams of uni- 
versal philanthropy by a deep sepulchral voice, which muttered 
from beneath an oil-skin cape ‘‘ Move on.” 

Gazing at the form from whence this mysterious mandate 
emanated, I beheld in the waning moonlight a scarcely per- 
ceptible figure, of more than ordinary height, clothed in sombre 
habiliments. A smile of scornful meaning played on his features, 
as with a cold and scrutinizing gaze he surveyed us. Awe and 
astonishment tied my tongue! When I recovered my utterance, 
T exclaimed, ‘‘ Who, and what art thou?’ in the same low 
ve hollow voice he murmured, pointing to his collar, ‘I am 

45!” 

Thad heard my grandfathor speak of Wilkes and 45; as if 45 
was the most interesting and talked of object in creation. Ihad 
heard the same venerable individual refer to those who were out 
in 45; who were done by 45; and who were beheaded, ruined, 
and ‘“ catawampously chawed” up by the redoubtable 45; but 
never did I expect to behold with my material eyes the mighty, 
the mysterious 45 himself. 

When the first feeling of surprise had subsided, I, consistently 
with the new change in my existence, reverently curtsied; the 
unearthly visitor, however, made no other return to my saluta- 
tion than a grim smile, and in an instant afterwards passing his 
arm within my own (which, with the consciousness of the recent 
change in my sex, I could not but consider as an unwarrantable 
liberty), he uttered in the same deep tones, “ You must come 
along with me!’ 

Was this a messenger from the land of spirits come pur- 
osely to introduce me to the invisible world? Overcome with 
eelings of indefinite awe and apprehension, I stood still without 

testifying the slightest alacrity to avail myself of this unexpected 
invitation. A frown, however, darkened his unearthly features, 
and marks of impatience seemed to give them a human though 
anything but pleasing expression, as he somewhat hoarscly 
ejaculated, ‘* What, won’t you?’ 

*“* Where wouldst thou lead me to—spirit or man, I implore 
you say?” I inquired, with that earnestness of tone and expres- 
sive action which my friend Higgs (who does the leading melo- 
dramatie business at the Victoria) occasionally assumes in hig 
best parts. j 3 

“To the station-house, so come along, and don’t stand spout- 
ing there like a blessed fool as you are!”” was the somewhat 
coarse rejoinder. 

A feeling of doubt for a moment ctossed my mind, that this 
was after all an uneaithly messenger, and not a plain, material, 
matter-of-fact police-constable—but it was but for a moment. 
The recollection of whom I then was, and what had ever been 
my mission, the object of my beautiful and philanthropic exist- 
ence, immediately occurred to me. Was I not Mrs. Fry? and 
was it not my vocation to visit the cells of the eaptive, the dun- 
geon of the distressed? How could I be more consistently, 
more heroically pursuing my destiny than in surveying the inte- 
rior of a station-house? Should I not there find opportunities 
for the display of my benevolence—for the practical investigation 
of those evils which it had been the cherished desite of my pre- 
vious existence to ameliorate and to reform > 

With this comforting assurance, I without a murmur or fur- 
ther hesitation accompanied my mysterious guide, leaving the 
lovely wanderer to find her own way to the Magdalene or the 
Penitentiary. Arrived at the station-house, I was received by 
the inspector with a deferenee and gravity worthy of my sex 
and the distinterested object of my praiseworthy life. The 
worthy functionary was seated at a table with an open book 
before him; and, after a short colloquy with a subordinate 
official, he proceeded to write what I a to be, and have 
no doubt was, a brief record of the time when so illustrious a 
visitor as myself had honoured the establishment with an in- 
spection. 

My name being demanded, when I uttered ‘ Elizabeth Fry,” 
the whole of the official party exchanged looks of intelligerice. 
In a moment afterwards, as if pieeae to a sense of the honour 
so unexpectedly conferred upon him, and to the object of my visit, 
the inspector rose, and with somewhat of an imperious tone 
awoke two other blue-coated ians of the night, who were 
slumbering near the spot on which I was then —- 

In a moment, the object of this movement was intelligible; it 
was doubtless to enable me to sce the interior of the establish- 
ment, the economy of its domestic arrangements, the order and 
classification of its respective wards, and the safety and con- 
venience of its general construction. I immediately prepared to 
follow my attendants, who, late as the hour was, seemed deter- 
mined to give my visit all the importance it deserved, by ranging 
themselves into the following procession :— 

Pogicn Inspxcror! 
(With charge book in hand, and pen behind his ear.) 
Two Porron Consranuns !! 

kas staves of office, and extra cuffs denoting they were on 

. Mysztr!!! 

'  GaoiEn, 

(With a remarkably large and heavy key). : 

‘When fairly ushered within the interior of the establishment, 
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my conductors, with great delicacy of tact, left me to make my 
own observations undisturbed; but not, however, until they 
had pointed out a stone bench, on which I might ruminate at 
my leisure. 

Tn the midst of my benevolent reflections on the propagation 
of crime, and the best method for checking its inerease, I began 
to feel drowsy, and in the course of the deep slumber that fol- 
lowed I was visited with a most remarkable vision. Not only 
was I Rubini, Brougham, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Fry, but each 
and every of those distinguished individuals at one and the 
same time; although with a little confusion of their respective 
attributes. As Wordsworth, I saw myself vehemently applaud- 
ing Tapsters at the “ Cat and Pepper-box ;” and again, with 
doubtful characters, on Waterloo Bridge. With Rubini, I was 
in fieree debate in the House of Lords, knocking to pieces ina 
brilliant reply a florid but illogical answer to one o: my crack 
speeches. As Brougham, I was dispensing flannel . petticoats, 
and tickets for a lyihg-in hospital; and as Mrs. Fry, I was 
standing before the foot-lights of the Italian Opera, ravishing the 
ears of a delighted and fashionable audience ! 

“ Another change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” Before 
I was fairly awake, I found myself standing opposite Mr. Hall, 
the magistrate of Bow-street. How I got there is a mystery yet 
unexplained—whether I travelled on the triumphal arch of a 
rainbow, or on the more domestic vehicle of a broomstick, or by 
the yet more commonplace medium of the police omnibus, is a 
mystery like the authorship of the letters of Junius, and the 
murder of Mrs. Donatty, yet to be explained. I will not, how- 
ever, undertake to relate what passed on that my first introdue- 
tion to that excellent magistrate, for my recollection is, I am 
free to admit, rather confused. The circumstance, however, 
formed the subject of a cruel hoax, which some good-natured 
friends pointed out to me in the newspapers of the following 
day. Imerely insert it here as an instance how truth may be 
perverted ; the reader is aware, from my own candid revelations, 
of the real facts. I feel, therefore, already possessed of his in- 
dignation when he reads the following pretended report of my 
examination. 

« Bow-sTREET. 

“A middle-aged gentleman of respectable appearance, whose 
name was entered in the charge sheet as Exiszanern Fry, but 
whose real cognomen appeared by some cards in his possession to 
be Cornerius O’ CALLAGHAN, was brought before . Hall yes- 
terday morning on a charge of being drunk and disorderly. 

“ Police-constable A 45 deposed, that he found the accused on 
Waterloo Bridge, between four and five o’clock that morning, 

ing in a very excited strain to a nymph of the paré, and re- 
fusing to discontinue at witness’s request. Mr. O’Callaghan 
talked a good deal of spirits, and according to the policeman’s 
testimiony it was very cettain that he had been making tolerably 
free with them. 

*« Mr. O’Callaghan, however, vehemently repudiated the idea 
of his being intoxicated ; but unfortunately for the consistency 
of his defence, a cool slumber in the station-house had not com- 
pletely restored him to the customary enjoyment of his intellects. 
After a rambling speech, in the course of which he introduced 
very frequently the names of Lord Broveuxam, Mr. Wonrps- 
wortu the poet, Signor Rupmu, and Mrs. Frr the celebrated 
philanthropist, he, with the gravest face imaginable, thanked 
the worthy magistrate for his politeness in obtaining for him so 
excellent an opportunity of inspecting the prison discipline, 
which he assured Mr. Hall he should give a most faithful ac- 
count of in his next report to the House of Commons. : 

‘“* Mr. Haut having politely expressed his satisfaction that the 
accused had been so much gratified, fined him five shillings for 
being drunk; and Mr. Cornelius O’Callaghan, alias Lord 
Brougham, alias Signor Rubini, alias Mr. Wordsworth, alias 
Mrs. Fry, was accordingly discharged, with a friendly recom- 
mendation not to be in too great a hurry to visit the court a 
second time.” 


ELLISTON AND BANNISTER. 

An incident, humorous in its way, oceurred during Eljiston’s 
brief campaign at the Manchester Theatre, for which we by no 
means vouch, but give only on report. Jack Bannister happening to 
be at Manchester at the time, though not of the company (having 
refused, in fact, to take any engagement), by way of amusement in- 
duced Elliston to advertise him under a feigned name, for some small 
part ina comedy, announcing at the same time that, between the 
play and farce, the gentleman would “ attempt a scene in the 
* Children in the Wood,’ after the manner of the celebrated M 
John Bannister of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.”’ ' : 

Bannister acted his part in the play, which being very inconsider- 
able, was suffered to pass unnoticed; at the conclusion of which, the 
curtain again rose for the imitation. On walks the mimic, in suit- 
able costume, as perfect a Walter as ever appeared on the boards of 
the Haymarket. Bannister here made bis bow to some trifling ap- 
plause, and then entering on the scene, which he had selected for 
the purpose, went through the whole of it after his best manner. 

But the interruptions were many; for scarcely had he spoken 
three lines, when he was saluted by a most distinct hiss; this was 
soon followed by a laugh, and presently cries of, ‘‘ Off, off! trash ! 
—hiss, hiss!’’—announced to the presumer that he had entirely 
failed. In fact, he was most completely damned. He now ventured 
to address the audience—but no,—they would not hear him ;— 
they were thoroughly disgusted at the attempt of imitation, which 
a journal of the Saturday following declared, was the vilest that had 
ever been offered the public. : é ‘ 

So much for the joke. Bannister enjoyed the affair heartily ; but 
the true state of the case being in a very few days generally made 
known, Elliston found himself in no little disgrace with his Man- 
chester friends. The laugh was so completely turned against them, 
that Elliston was compelled to get out of the scrape by a most un- 
qualified apology.—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


umber of admission tickets sold for the ball and concert 

pone onde on Thursday week, in aid of the funds for the relief of the 

lish refugees, exceeded 1900. The expenses for refreshments, quadrille 

band, &c., amounted to about 450, and, after deducting all necessary out- 

Jays, a surplus of about #470 sin tl be resi < te ihe ee 

blin gambling fellows attended at Newry 

te vs eure and Senad a hell” in a respectable house in that town. 

They allowed several to win the first night, expecting to pay themselves with 

interest ; but in the meantime they were “set” and hunted by police 
authorities. One gentleman is said to have won £100 from them. 

‘A rumour in Oxford is very generally created, that at the end of the 
present term the Rev. Dr. Wynter intends resigning the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship, and at the same time the Presidentship of St. John’s College. The in- 
disposition of Mrs, Wynter, who has been recommended to try the effects of 
change of air, is said to be the cause of his coming to this determination. 

Mr. W. Farren is gradually recovering from his recent attack of 


paralysis. i 

x ed rolls for the second dividend of the Burmese 

Ba pace length been received at the East India House, and the 

several claimants will, in all probability, be paid their respective demands 
early next month.— United Serviee Gozette. , 

he Aire and Calder Company, in consequence of the railway com- 

tition, have found it necessary to reduce freightages of goods between 

s and Hull from 27s. per ton, its value a few months ago, to 6s. 8d., the 


ft ” oe $ Cc al hy 

o says the Reformer, ‘* that the Bishop of Chalons, who 
was deepens: glicer of dragoons, treated the censure of the Council in a 
rather cavalier manner. On receipt of the letter of the Keeper of the Seals, 
apprising him of the decision of the Council, M. de Prilly is said to have 
called together his entire chapter, and chanted a Te Deum. 

It is aremarkable fact that, until last week, the town of Carmarthen, 
with a population of ten thousand souls, was destitute of that which is so 
common in every town and almost every village in England, he & 
butcher’s shop. One, however, has just been opened. 
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THE SISTERS. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFF, 
By HENRY COOKTON, 


AUTHOR OF “VALENTINE VOX,” “STANLEY THORN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. fy 

ACTING upon the advice of Mr. Blincall, Mrs. Darnley was com ely calms mas de- 

ermined to await with patience the issue of Greville’s interview with her amiable usband. 
Nor was the subject again adverted to that day by Darnley. He fully expected that some 
one would call for the purpose of pissin her cause, and had made up his mind to turn the 
advocate out without any unnecessary delay; but when in the mornin he found that 
Greville was the advocate engaged, he, instead of exhibiting symptoms of anger, received 
him with the utmost cordiality and warmth, and acknowledged divers appropriate congratu- 
lations on his marriage, with every demonstration of delight: for, as he knew Greville well, 
and had a high appreciation of the tenacity with which he adhered to his pet principle, he 
resolved to adopt that principle himself, with a view to his own complete justification. 
The subject was not, however, named for some time—various irrelevant topics having been 
started and discussed with great freedom; but, at length, Greville said, “ Well, now, my 
dear friend, I just want to have five minutes’ quiet conversation upon a matter of business.’ 

With great pleasure,” returned Darnley, who, of course, knew at once what that busi- 
ness was. 4 

“Tt has reference,” resumed Greville, “to a eertain sort of settlement. Gertrude just 
called upon me yesterday, to request that I would speak to you on the subject. You know 
what I mean.” 

“ A settlement—oh—ah—yes—exactly. Ay, the thing was mentioned yesterday—I re- 
member—yes—very = 

“ Well, now you and I, you know, can come to some arrangement, of course.” 

“ No doubt of it, my dear Sir, no doubt.” . 

Well, then, it appears, you see, from what I can understand, that, just before your 
marriage with Gertrude, you premised—or rather, it was understood—that you would make 
a sort of settlement upon her, You understand me?” ~ wd 

“Oh, perfectly; and I am very glad indeed that you have been thus commissioned to 
arrange the thing with me. Mr. Greville, you are a man of the world, and, therefore, as a 
man of the world, I can speak to you on this *ubject without the slightest apprehension of 
being met with vulgar prejndiccs and narrow viewr.”” i . 

Greville bowed, and with a smile which plainly signified that the compliment met his en- 
tire approbation. 

“It is perfectly true,” pursued Darnley, “that it was, as you obrerve, understood that 
this settlement should be made immediately after my marriage with your amiable sister. 
Very well. Now you see, Mr. Greville, I, previously to this, entertained the belief that at 
Jeast the majority of those domestic evils which afflict married persons in a decent sphere 
were ascribable chiefly to the fashion of making wives, in a pecuniary sense, independent 
of their husbands. I was, therefore, at first most unwilling to followa fashion which, to me, 
appeared to be so pernicions; but being, on reflection, convinced that, if this settlement 
were to be made, it would be made, and that, if, on the other hand, it were not, it would not, 
1 countenanced this understanding as a matter of course.” tlh : 

“Very good,” observed Greville, “very good, You countenanced it, in the firm convic- 
tion that you had no control, either one way or the other.” 

“ Precisely ! knowing that things must take their course.” 

“ Excellent !” i 

“ Well, what follows? Why, that this settlement has not been made; which alone, at 
once, comprehends all; inasmuch as it is, of course, abundantly clear, that if it were to 
have been made, it most certainly would have been made——” 

“T perfectly agree with you: oh! I quite agree with you.” 4 

“ While the fact of its not having been made affords the strongest conceivable proof that 
it was not to be made.” 

“ Exactly: that is to say, as far as we have gone.” ae 

“ Why, of course! I do not speak with reference to futurity. That would be ridiculous, 
indeed. I may have to do it still; and, if I have, it will bedone; nothing can be more clear, 
or more certain, than that. But it cannot be done, unless I am to do it.” 

“Of course not! No, that’s altogether out of the question.” i 

“1am happy, Mr. Greville, to speak on a subject of this description with aman of the 
world like yourself. There are, unfortunately, but few men to whom L could explaiu myself 
on a point of this character with any effect. I should not be understood. My views and 
feelings would be mistaken. Many would contend that my conduct was dishonourable, and 
ascribe to me all sorts of unworthy motives. They.would say at once, ‘Why, as you made 
the promise, you ought, as a matter of course, to perform it.’ But you—who perceive the 
absurdity of making promises, on the one hand, and of censuring a man_ for the non: per- 
formance of promises, on the other—can be guilty of no auch folly. It is, I repeat, quite 
refreshing to converse with a man of your character, seeing that it is only from such a man 
as you that one can expect justice.” < y 

“ And I assure you, Mr. Darnley, that Iam much pleased to find that your views on this 
great point so strictly coincide with my own. It is absurd to make promises, aud equally 
absurd is it to condemn a man because he is rendered unable to perform them. I perfectly 
agree with you: and, as we understand each other now, Mr. Darnley, why, as far as this 
settlement is concerned, we need not say another word about the matter, seeing that the 
whole thing amounts but to this, that, if you are to make a settlement, you'll make it.” 

“Exactly, And now, my dear Sir, let us have a glass of wine. 1 have been delighted, I 
assure you, with this conversation, and I trust that our friendship may be permanent.” 

Greville responded to this with great politeness; and, when the wine had been produced, 
they sat, and sipped, and chatted on various subjects, with apparently the most perfect una- 
nimity of feeling. 

Mrs. Darnley, however, during the whole of this time was in a state of suspense the most 
painful. It istrue she inferred, from the fact of the wine having been ordered, that Greville 
was making great progress towards the realization of her hopes; but having made up her 
mind to leave Darnley at once, in the event of his making a settlement upon her, she natu- 
rally panted to know the result. h ‘ 

Of couree, this impatience on her part was not for one moment considered by Greville, 
He was, in fact, so highly pleased with Darnley, that while conversing with him he scarcely 
thought of her at all: nor would he, on leaving him, have remained to communicate to her 
the result of the interview, had she not been on the qui vive. He would not have considered 
it necessary: it wouldn’t have struck him; but when, as the bell rang for the servant to let 
him out, she encountered him on the stairs, it did occur to him that she might, perhaps, feel 
a little anxious, and he therefore at once Jed her into one of the parlours, 

“ Well, Alexander,” she inquired impatiently, “ well, how is it to be?” 

“ Oh, make your mind easy, Gertrude.” 

“Then he has consented to settle all upon me?” 

“ Why, if it is to be done, he will.” 

“If itistobedone! Alexander! 
sir!” 

“ Well, then, of course he’ll do it.” 

“ But when will he do it?” 

“ Why, when it must be done.” 

* Alexander, I am not to be trifled with: when I ask you, sir, a straightforward question, 
I expect to have an equally straightforward answer. Will he make this settlement, or not?” 

“Why that, it is impossible for us to tell.” 

+5 Has he consented to do so?” 

“ Has he refused?” 

“No.” 

“ Then what on earth has he done?” 

«© Why, he has proved himself to me to be a man of strong mind and sterling sense.” 

“ How, how has he proved this?” 

“ Why, by his comprehensive view of things and general conversation.” 

“ Alexander, what does he mean to doin this matter?” 

« Really, Gertrude, it is perfectly useless to talk about what a man means to do: the great 
point is, what must he do?” * 

“ What must he do! Alexander, I have positively no patience with you. Upon my life 
you are getting worse and worse. Do you wish to drive me mad?” 

“ No, Gertrude, no! certainly not.” 

is Then tell me at once—without being ridiculous—whether I am to have a settlement or 
not.’ 

* Now really, as I said before, it is quite impossible for us to tell, Gertrude.” 

“ Has he consented, or has he refused ?” 

“ Why, he has neither consented nor refused absolutely.” 

“ What is the result of your interview with him ?” 

“The result cannot at present be known !” 

“ What good, then, Alexander, have you done by coming here?” 

Greville couldn’t tell. He pouted his lips and opened his eyes very widely, but made no 
reply. 

* One question more, Alexander, and I have done—do things remain as they were oP: 

“ Precisely.” 

“ That’s sufficient. Heaven help the woman whose brother is a fool !” 

That was harsh—very harsh. Greville felt it to be so as she indignantly bounced from 
the room, But he was not, therefore, ty !—how could he be angry? Of course she 
eouldn’t help it. How could she then be blamed? He did'nt blame her. He'pitied her, cer- 
tainly, and quitted the house !—but the door was searcely closed before she was with Darnley 

“Mr. Darnley,” she observed, as she entered the room in which he was laughing very 
merrily indeed, “ Mr. Darnley, I have one important question to ask you—a question to 
which my brother, it appears, can give no definite answer; it is this: do you or do you not 
intend, sir, to ‘m your solemn promise with respect to my settlement ?” 

“" My dearest love ! what do you mean ?” 

“T beg, sir, that I may not be sneered at: you perfectly well know what I mean.” 

“ Explain yourself, my dear, and be tranquil.” 

“1am tranquil—perfectly tranquil. All I wish to know is, whether you mean to perform 
your promise or not.” 

‘ “My grand promise, dearest, I have performed. I promised to marry you !—have I not 
lone 80 7" 

“You have; but what was your object in marrying me?” 

o What was your object in marrying me, my dear t” 

“ Sir! 

“Oh! Dll answer for you. It was to be revenged on Lady Cleveland, my love |” 

“ It is false!” 

“ Use better language, my sweetest avgel, or without any ceremony I'll turn you out of 
the honse, It was to be revenged on Lady Cleveland! Aud uow I'll tell you why L married 

ou. 1 married you, my loveliest, solely because 1 conceived you to be rich, and if you 
imazined for one moment that I married you for any other purpoee, you were a fool. Lam 
candid, your perceive, my most beautiful girl—oh, most candid—as candid as you wished to 
appear, my owa darling, before our happy marriage took place.” 

* You are a brute, sir!—a base, hypocritical brute !” F i 

“ Better language, my loveliest | you will use better language if you wish to remain here. 
The fact is, my sweet girl, we were both very artful; but it happened that you were not 
quite artful enough !—that, my love, is the secret, As far as this settlement is concerned, 
you should not have been in quite so much haste, my dear! You ought to have had it com- 
pleted, my sweetest, before our connubial felicity commenced. But your passion for me 
was so excessively ardent, and mine for you was so intolerably strong, that really delay was 


what am I to understand by that? It must be done, 


out of the question altogether.” F 

“ Are you not a vile wretch? Answer me that !” 

“ Old woman, answer me this;—” 

“ Heartless creature! 1 will not endure it !” 

“ Be calm: oh, be calm! Answer this :—Did you for a moment imagine that I could have 
the slightest love for you?” 

“ Did you not endeavour to make me believe that you had ?” 

*. er was my game! But did you believe it 7” 

“J did” 

“ Gods! at what age is a woman free from vanity ! 

az panier be thus nepeestieal 

You have your remedy, mi ing! You can leave my house i ie 

era os ipa iN? y 4 y whenever you think proper ! 

“ My sweet girl; you will remember that I have said—more than once !—that I shall turn 
you out unless you use somewhat more elegant language. I have, however, no more time, 
darling to waste with you now; but I beg of you to recollect that, and be cautious. Adieu, 
dear.—Adieu, my beauty.” 


He then, with aloud laugh, left her in tears, and she felt that her fate was irrevocably sealed. 
What was she to do? What euuld she Ao 7it1e was Soy to hay Ghat dub ernie nok woNenIt 


his mercy. Still, feeling it to be utterly impossible for her to continue to live with so brutal 


a person, she rejoiced in the prospect of his being prevailed upon at least to sigu a deed of 


separation. 


Pitan of all she had possessed, inasmuch as she had placed herself entirely at 
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In a few days, however, such a deed became unnecessary—quite !—for, assuming a tone of 
comparative kindness, he took her down to Cheltenham, where—as he came up immediately 
on business of great importance—he left her; and there she remained until her letters were 

by the post-office authorities, and returned, when she hastened back to London, and 
found to her horror that the house had been cleared, and was then to be let, 
(To be continued Weekly. 


CHESS. 


We this week give the first game of the match now playing for 200 
sovs in Paris between Mr. Staunton of London and M. St. Amant of 


Paris. M. St. Amant had the white men and the move. 
M. St. A. Mr. H. STAUNTON, 

1. K P two QB P two 

2. K B P two K P one 

3. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 
4. QB P one Q P two 

5. K P one K Kt to R 3rd 
6. Q Kt to R 3rd K B to K 2nd 
7. Q Kt to B 2nd K B P two 

8. Q P two Castles 

9. K B to K 2nd QB to Q 2nd 
10. Castles QRto QB sq 
ll. K to Rsq Q BP takes P 
12. QB P takes P K Kt to B 2nd 
13. K R to K Kt sq K to R sq 

14. K Kt P two K B P takes P 
15. R takes P Kt to K R3rd 
16. K R to Kt 3rd Q B to K sq 

17. K B to Q 3rd QB to K R 4th 
18. Qto K Kt K Bto K R 5th 
19. Kt takes B Q takes Kt 
20. Kt to K sq Q Kt to Q Kt 5th 
21. Q B to Q 2nd Kt takes B 

22. R takes Kt B to K Kt 3rd 
23. Qto K Kt 3rd Qto K R 4th 
2”. K Rto Q Kt 3rd Q to K 7th 
25. Q to K 3rd Q to K B 8th ch 
26. Q to K Kt sq B to K 5th ch 
27. K R covers B takes R ch 
28. Kt takes B Q takes Kt ch 
29. Qto K Kt 2nd Q takes Q 
30. K takes @ QRto QB ith 


Problem No. 45.—(By Epwarp.) 
White {o move and mate with a pawn in thirteen moves, undertaking 
to lose all his men, except his king and that pawn. 
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Solution in our next. 


EXPENSES OF THE LAW. 

The case of Ranger y. the Great Western Railway Company involved upon the 
question of amount almost as important results as were embraced in the great case 
of Small and Attwood. We are able to lay before our readers some of its statistics. 
The first bill was 812 folios, the amended bill 1157. The first supplemental 
suit bill 341 folios, the second supplement suit bill 525 folios. ‘The first answer 
1299 folios, the second 132 folios, the third 212 folios. ‘The documents admitted 
upwards of 800 folios. ‘The plaintiff’s evidence, 1865; the defendant’s, 405 
folios. ‘Total of folios, upwards of 6736, for which an office copy charge was 
made of 10d. per folio, besides voluminous affidavits. Short-hand notes on 
collateral arguments, 2200 folios. Observations, 30 brief sheets. The total brief, 
embracin, ese copies, for counsel, would be nearly 960 brief sheets. Sir Wm. 
Follett’s fee was 300 guineas, and 100 additional , with sundry other fees, making 
£500. Mr,- Stuart had 220 guineas, and .10C additional; Mr. Richards, 220 
guineas; Mr. Stevens, 150 guineas, and 50 additional, In the early stage of the 
cause the counsel had fees as follows —First counsel, 150 guineas; second ditto, 
125 guineas; third ditto, £80; besides numerous other smaller fees, making a 
total in counsel’s fees alone of nearly £2000. The Vice-Chancellor has already 
ordered the plaintiff tu pay a great part of the costs of these matters! ‘The case 
was five years in progress, and the same solicitors were for the company that were 
engaged in. Small and Attwood, namely — Messrs. Swain, Stevens, and Co., 
Frederick-place, London. ‘The short-hand writers’ bills amounted to nearly 
£400! Thus it will been seen that going to “ law’? is arather expensive amusement. 

A NOVEMBER NIGHT. ; 

It was night—a night in autumn, cold, raw, dreary, dark, and rainy, although 
the very night which closed in upon so calm a day as we have described in our last 
chapter—a true emblem of human life—the uncertain calm and the sudden tempest, 
mingled like colours, in which no eye can detect where they begin, or where 
they end, for the smiles and the tears of the season drop from the selfsame sky: 
it is stil] the face of heaven, whether seen in sunlight or instorm. A bitter bleak 
wind blew from the north ; one of those cold, clipping winds, which shears summer 
of. every remnant of faded beauty, and sends. the yellow leaves by hosts into 
deep hollows, there to be rained upon and rotted; and, when winter comes, he 
finds the work of desolation ready done to his hands, so moans, and blows, and 
roars over it, because nothing is left for him to destroy; so. he: whistles through 
the ‘looped and windowed raggedness”’ of miserable man.. It was a night in the 
month of November, when London gasps for breath, and every street seems suffo- 
cated with dense and heavy fog; while on it drives the rain and the wind, as if to 
wedge the heavy mass more closely together ; when old hollow churebyard coughs 
call to cach other across the streets: with a melancholy greeting, while asthma- 
tical people wheeze and blow as they walk along, with their mouths tied up, 
as if they breathed through an atmosphere of vitriol. It was that miserable month 
in whicli Englishmen make up their minds to feel perfectly wretched, after they 
have returned from their favourite watering-places, or from a journey to the 
sweet green country; when thev fecl dissatistied with themselves, their shops, 
‘their homes, and their streets, so get into dark and gloomy corners and poison 
themselves like rats; or hang themselves on old, decaying beams, with cold, damp, 
mouldy ropes; or, with rusty and forbidding-looking pistols blow out their brains. 
When the Lord Mayor’s show creeps slowly along through the drizzling atmo- 
sphere, or winds up the muddy and slippery streets, while the music falls upon the 
ear like the wailing tones of misery; and people sneeze and cough, stick up, their 
shoulders, and thrust their hands into the very bottom of their pockets, as if they 
had earried off a thousand colds while waiting on the bleak bridges, and ean still 
feel the breeze that blowed there creeping through the very marrow of their bones. 
A night on which the very gaslights seem to look down with Pal and copper pt 
upon the poor street passengers, as if they, warm and comfortable, and. well- 
covered on the head, and placed high above the mud and grease of the pavement, 
felt for us poor mortals, in weather-stained mackintoshes and time-worn old 
cloaks, while, shrouded beneath old eotton umbrellas, we go coughing and 
grumbling along our way. Such anight as, if a man entertain any thoughts of 
ergot himself, the wind and the wet beat bang into his ear, and tell him that 
he will never haye a better chance, while the fog gathers more closely about him, 
and seems to say, nobody can see you do it. When a man, who is compelled to 
walk four miles, envies the dog whieh he sees coiled up on some door-step, and 
feels a strong inclination to roll himself up beside the comfortable-looking brute, 
and there await the coming of another day.@A night when a miserable man 
cannot pass a barber's shop without thinking of the cold blue razor he has left‘ at 
home ; or, if he takes up a newspaper, begins to look at once for the murders, 
suicides, and coroners’ inquests, and maryels that the paper does not eontain more ; 
or, if he pass over any one of the bridges, gets upon one of the cold seats, a 
looks over into the far-stretching fog, feels the wet, chill and clammy through his 
gloves, while his hands rest upon the coping-stone, and would be tempted to turn a 
somerset, and bid the world “ good-bye,” were it not for a fear of hitting his 
head against the buttresses below, or being hooked out again, half-cead, by the 
pose Society. —Froum Thomas Miller’s * Godfrey Mulvern; or, the Life of 
an Author.” : 
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" “1 POSTSCRIPT. 


PROSECUTION OF MR. 0’CONNELL, 
td Dus, Thursday prety. 

The following is a copy of the Attorney-General’s notice served upon each 0 

the traversers last night :— ; 
; IN. THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 
y The Queen against O’Connell,and others. 

Take notice that her Majesty’s Attorney-General will on behalf of her Majesty 
on je 4 next make application to her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench that 
there shall be a trial at bar in this case, and that such trial be fixed to commence 
on Monday, the 11th day of December next, or such other day as the Court shall 
please to appoint, and that the said 11th day of December, and the following days 
up to and including the 10th day of January, in’ the year of our i 1843, 
shall, for the purpose of such trial, be deemed and taken to be a part of this pre- 
sent Michaelmas ‘Term, or for such other order as the Court may think right. 

Dated this 22d day of November, 1843, Wi.t1am Kemmis, Crown Solicitor, 

; No. 40, Kildare-street. 

Affidavits have been filed in the Crown Office by the accused in order to ground 
several motions. One of the applications will be to postpone the trial until the 
Ist of February, 1844. Another application is also to be ane that the trial should 
be postponed in consequence of the variety of charges to be met, and the number 
of witnesses who must be cursorily examined. /Then arises a third motion similar 
to one already refused, the obtaining of the endorsement of the names of the wit- 
nesses on the back of the bill. 


The Queen has been — pleased to confer upon Sir Augustus Callcott, 

R.A., the appointment of Keeper of the Paintings by the Old Masters in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Trafalgar-square, vacant by the decease of -Mr. Seguir. . ; 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has contributed the sum of £20 towards pro- 
viding the means of education for the poor in Christ Church district, Marylebone. 

Sir- Robert Peel left town on Friday morning, on a visit to her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle. ‘The right hon. baronet returned on Friday evening, and to-day 
left Whitehall-gardens for his seat, Drayton Manor. 

The Viscomte de Chateaubriand, and his secretary, the Marquis d’Espenel, with 
the Viscomte de Tocqueville, arrived in town on ‘Thursday afternoon, and are 
staying at the York Hotel, Albemarle-street, for the present, M. de Chateaubriand 
is in excellent health. 

PRINCE POLIGNAC AND THE FRENCH GOyERNMEN'T.—The Times Paris letter 
refers at length to an event of considerable interest that had just occurred in the 
French capital. Some weeks since Prince Polignac had arrived with four of his 
children to spend the winter there. On Monday last M. Benjamin Delesser 
(Prefect of Police) addressed to the Prince an order to quit Paris within 48 hours. 
The Prince expostulated, but M. Delessert said that his instructions were from 
the highest quarter, and were imperative. ‘The Prince thereupon applied to 
Marshal Sebastiani, with whom, through the late lamented lady of the Marshal, 
he was connected, and stated to him the extraordinary intimation he had re- 
ceived from the Prefect of Police. ‘The Marshal instantly proceeded to St. 
Cloud, and, in audience of the King, requested that the vbnoxious order might be 
withdrawn. The King positively refused. ‘Che Marshal said, ‘‘ Your Majesty 
is aware that I would not make a request, compliance with which would be in the 
slightest degree dangerous for your royal person or the State. 1 will be bail for 
the Prince,’’ added he in conclusion. The King was still unmoyed, but after some 
time he said, “ If the Prince will write to me’”’—* I would not allow him to do 
so,’ said Sebastiani. “Why, Peyronnet wrote to me.”? ‘ M. Peyronnet is at 
liberty to do what he pleases,’ said the Marshal ; “ but if Prince Polignac follow 
his example in that respect, he will cease to be entitled to my esteem, ‘The Prince 
has not come here to conspire ; conspirators do not move about with a train of four 
children.”? ‘The only concession he obtained was, however, an extension of the time 
to Saturday. 

We have heard from a correspondent at one of the outports that, in consequence 
of the affair of the William Fraser, of Limerick, the Custom-house authorities are 
required, by letters from head-quarters, to exercise strict suryeillance on vessels 
bound to Ireland, and particularly for the western shores. 

The Nenagh Guardian states that Miss Vereker, who was one of the parties 
injured in the attack on Mr. Waller’s house in Borrisokane, died on Tuesday 
morning last, at Finoe, near Borrisokane, Ireland, the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Thomas Waller, Esq. A coroner’s inquest has been held, at which were 
several magistrates and gentlemen connected with the family. The verdict was— 
“ Died in consequence of wounds inflicted by some person or persons unknown.” 
Mr. Waller still continues in a very precarious state. Mrs. Waller is, weave happy 
to say, nearly convalescent. ‘The aged and faithful butler, William Larkin, is still 
confined to his bed, and suffering severe pain from his wounds. 

On ‘Thursday one of the workmen engaged on the new buildings erecting in Lin- 
coln’s-inn fell from the scaffolding to the ground. He was immediately conveyed 
to King’s College Hospital, Portugal-street; but, on his arrival there, it was found 
that he had been almost instantaneously killed by the accident. 

‘ne Burcuers’ BENEVOLENT Socrery.—'The anniversary dinner of this 
society was held on ‘Thursday at the London-bridge Tavern. ‘The supporters of 
this excellent charity mustered in large numbers, as considerably more than 300 
sat down to an abundant dinner. Mr. C. Pearson in thechair. ‘The chairman’s 
appeal on behalf of the charity was, as it deserved, quite successful, and the sub- 
scription amounted to over £300, We are informed that there are 53 pensioners 
supported by the institution, and that the funds are in a flourishing state, amount- 
iug to 8000. 

RepeaAL o¥ TuE Corn-LAws.—CLapuam.—A meeting was held on Thursday 
night, at the British School-room, Clapham, for the purpose of forming an Anti- 
Corn-law Association, to be called ‘Tbe Clapham, Brixton, and Stockwell Antie 
Corn-law Association.’’ Luke Embleton, Esq., in the chair. 

‘Tue WEATHER.—A heavy gale from the south-west prevailed during the 
whole of ‘Thursday, and we fear that we shall hear of much disaster at sea. In 
the Thames (which rose unusually high on that morning) some damage was done 
to the shipping. At Lloyd’s, last night, information was received that several 
vessels had been blown out of the ‘Thames and compelled to run northward. 

Roseery oF Banx« Nores.—Information was yesterday morning given at 
Bow-street, that Mr. William Creamore, of Leadenhall-street, Leicester, was, at 
Rugelay fair, on Wednesday, robbed of six £5 notes of the Leicester Bank ; five 
£5 notes of Messrs. Butlin and Son’s, Rugby; 14 sovereigns; anda canvas bag, 
with two pockets in the same. A reward of £20 is offered for the detection and 
conviction of the thief. a 

POLICE.—QuEEN-sQUARE.—On Friday two young lads named Irish and 
Riddle, were fully committed for trial for stealing a quantity of cheese and an 
odd boot from two shops in Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, on the previous night; a 
couple of fine ducks were also found in the pockets of Irish, but no owner was 
found for them. 

UNION-BALL.—On Friday, William Brown, George Kelly, and George Collins, 
were placed before Mr. ‘Traill for re-examination, charged with entering the house 
of a farmer named Monk, residing at Norton, near Sittingbourne, in Kent, and 
stealing therefrom the sum of £143, four bottles of wine, and several articles of 
plate, the particulars of which were given last week.—'They were again remanded 
for further evidence. 


RARE BIRDS. : 
Vast numbers of the species of birds called’ the golden, or yellow-crested wren, 
have visited the beach and neighbourhood of Lydd recently, which is not com- 
as the oldest inhabitants cannot remember such an occurrence, at least not 
such numbers at a time. They were easily taken, being very tame; and some 
were killed by flying against the lantern of the lighthouse. —Dover paper. 
THE WINTER FIRE. 
When the shortened day its course has | His children haste, with joy unfeigned, 
run, : 'To welcome back their sire ; 
Giving place to the shades of night; _| And he his easy chair has ta’en 
And the last bright beam of the setting | Beside the winter fire. 


sun ‘ re 3 
Gleams with a wavering light; bine Me Segarra re merry chimes, 
Now sunk bebind the western hill, es canal ella old rhymes 
Its glory fades afar; ee Proclaim light hearts are near : : 
And trembling o’er each murmuring rill, When many a gay and joyous strain 
Rises the evening star. Awakes the minstrel’s lyre, 
The peasant from his labour freed, And friends, Jong ‘parted, meet again 
Plods on his homeward way; Around the winter tire— 
And hails with joy the light recede, There's not a joy that memory lends, 
At the close of another day. So te pen and so dear, 
The gloom of night now thickens round, | 4s when we met assembled friends, 
The winds are howling high ; And happy smiles were there. 
And whitening all the hardened ground, | Oj tales were told, and songs were 
'The sleet comes driving by. sung, 
'Yhe tall trees, mid the lightning’s gleams, By all in merry choir ; 
Bend to the tempest’s shock ; And shouts of mirth and laughter rang 
And wildly dash the foaming streams Around the Christmas fire. 
From every echoing rock. And when old age, with all its cares, 
‘The snow falls fast, in frathery flakes, Comes creeping o’er the head, 
O'erspreading hill and dale ; And those we met in former years 
And Nature in wild terror quakes, ‘Are numbered with the dead ; 
Beneath the furious gale. Remembrance then alone is left 
"The traveller, benighted, roams ‘Po cheer the aged sire; 
Across the dreary moor; Who sits, of all his friends bereft, 
He sees the distant cottage homes, Beside the winter fire. 
And seeks the friendly door. How many a bappy hour was past, 
He gains the spot with eager haste, In years long fled away ; 
Beset with dangers dire; Without, unbeeded, roared the blast, 
And soon within the citcle’s placed, For all within was gay. 
Beside the cheering fire. What dreams of future pride and 
The farmer, hastening home at night, might, : 
From fair or market far, And hopes formed, to expire, 
Hails once again that ruddy light, Were first indulged in by thelight 
Like his own presiding star. Of the social winter fire! 


Norice.—All commnnications respecting the transmission or non-arrival of the 
paper, must be addressed to the person who supplies the paper, or who receives the 
subscription. : 


Winuiam Lirrnx, at 198, Strand, where 
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